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ON THE TRAIL OF DEATH” 


BY SHARLOT M, HALL 


We rode from daybreak ; white and hot, 
The sun beat like a hammer-stroke 
On molten iron; the blistered dust 
Rose up in clouds to sear and choke ; 
But on we rode, gray-white as ghosts, 
Bepowdered with that bitter snow, 
The stinging breath of alkali 
From the grim, crusted earth below. 


Silent, our footsteps scarcely wrung 
An echo from the sullen trail ; 

Silent, parched lip and stiffening tongue, 
We watched the horses fall and fail : 
Jack’s first; he caught my stirrup strap; 
God help me! but I shook him off ; 
Death had not diced for two that day 

To meet him in that devil’s trough. 


I flung him back my dry canteen, 
An ounce at most, weighed drop by drop 


With life: he clutched it, drank, and laughed ; 


Hard, hideous, appeal to stop 
The strongest heart; then turned and ran 
With outflung arms, and mad eyes set, 
Straight on where ’gainst the dun sky’s rim 
Green trees stood up, and cool and wet 


Long silver waves broke on the sand. 
The cursed mirage! that lures and taunts 
The thirst-scourged lip and tortured sight 
Like some lost hope that mocking haunts 
A dying soul. I tried to call, 
The dry words rattled in my throat ; 
And sun and sand and crouching sky 
God! How they seemed to glare and gloat ! 


* The old desert trail from Senora to California. 
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Reeling, I caught the saddle-horn ; 
On, on; but now it seemed to be 
The spring-house path, and at the well 
My mother stood and beckoned me : 
The bucket glistened ; drip, drip, drip, 
I heard the water fall and plash ; 
Then keen as hell the burning wind 
Awoke me with its fiery lash. 


On, on; what was that bleaching thing 
Across the trail ? I dared not look ; 
But on—blind, aimless, till the sun 
Crept grudging past the hills and took 
His curse from off the gasping land ; 
The blessed dusk ! my gaunt horse raised 
His head and neighed, and staggered on ; 
And I, with bleeding lips, half-crazed, 


Laughed out ; for just above us there, 
Rock-caught, against a blackened ledge 
A little pool; one last hard climb; 
Full spent we fell upon its edge, 
One still forever ; weak I lay 
And drank ; hot hands and temples laved: 
Jack gone, alas! the horses dead ; 
But night and water ; I was saved ! 
Presectt, Ariz 
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—S X98 the world’s empty spaces fill and its un- 
/}) known areas are mapped out, there rise 
7; explorers, great as Columbus and Living- 
YY) stone, who lead the human race to conti- 
2 | nents not bounded by oceans nor bent to the 

) We circle of the zodiac. What if one of these 
x DX) continents, new risen against the horizon, 
were named by us “intensive horticul- 
ture,” whose gifts when rightly understood shall in due 
season release brain-tired men from gray city pavements, 
sending each one to his own well-watered, fruit-giving, 
life-supplying acre ? 

Certain it is that at no time since authentic history be- 
gan has the scientific culture of plants occupied so impor- 
tant a place in the economy of civilized nations. In a pro- 
found sense horticulture is the great conservative force 
underlying our modern life, and keeping us from destruc- 
tion. Multitudes of complex, mighty and indispensable 
industries rest upon the growth of plants other than wheat, 
corn and clover. Acres of glass roofs, miles of hot-water 
pipes, countless gardens under semi-tropic suns, carry an 
ever-increasing wealth of blossom and fruitage, more and 
more feed and gladden the world, and expound a marvelous 
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gospel of plant-evolution. 
Indeed a new literature is 
springing up, fresh, 
bright, helpful, more fas- 
cinating than any novel. 
Read, if you please, 
Bailey’s **The Evolution 
of our Native Fruits,” 
his ** Plant Breeding,” or 
his ‘ Survival of the Un- 
like,” and you begin to 
understand in some small 
measure the charm and 
also the .difficulty of pro- 
ducing new triumphs of 
horticulture. 

It did not seem difficult 
to the writers of a few 
centuries ago with their 
child-like faith in every 
story they heard. 
Good old Gervase Markham, for instance, in the third 
book of his “‘Countrey Farme” (London, 1616 edition), de- 
scribes a system of grafting the olive upon the grape—-an 
operation which unfortunately cannot be done in these de- 
generate days. He proceeds to explain that the “ vinie 
qualitie” of the stock of the said grapevine “flavors the 
fruit of the olive;” then, by a far-off glimpse of truth, he 
adds that “the variableness of nature is showed thereby 
which is content to suffer herself to be draune to bring 
forth a mungrell fruit or second hermaphrodite to the 
coupling of two natures in one.” Many a classic essay has 
since been written on the influence of stock upon graft or 
bud, thus quaintly foreshadowed nearly four centuries ago. 

In these days of great discoveries some most suggestive 
steps are being taken toward undreamed-of developments 
of useful and beautiful plant-life. Individual plants of 
every species vary as much as individual animals do. 
Nature is continually producing variations among indi- 
vidual plants all over the world, and man has for ages 
taken fragmentary advantage of this fact, and has culti- 
vated what seemed to the fashion of his time the most 
desirable forms. 

What botanists agree in calling a species is really only a 
scientific judgment respecting a given type-form. The 
classification is highly useful——is indeed necessary, but it is 
not final, complete nor absolute as the systematic botanists 
used to believe. The modern view is that which Bailey 








LUTHER BURBANK, 
The Great Plant-Breeder. 
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expresses when he 
says, ~All so-called 
species of plants are 
transitory and artifi- 
cial groups main- 
tained for conven- 
ience in the study of 
nature.” No two liv- 
ing things are alike. 
The breeding of 
plants, as the breed- 
ing of animals, de- 
pends upon this vari- 
ation, which the ex- 
perimenter, by every 
means in his power 
directs, controls, aug- 
ments and fixes in 
new forms. Not only 
individual plants 
vary, but each part of 
each plant varies from 
other parts — no two 
buds or branches are 
alike, and many new 
and valuable varieties 
have originated from 
a sport or the “acci- 
dental” variation of a 
bud from other buds 
on the same tree. 

The person who 
aims to produce new 
forms of plant life is 
popularly called a hy- 
bridizer, and it is com- 
mon to term nearly all 
new plants “hybrids.” 
But, in fact, the term 
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IMPROVED SCARLET CLEMATIS 3 on a stem, 
instead of 1, and all larger and better color.) 


‘plant-breeder” is better than hybridizer. Technically 
speaking, a hybrid is a union between species so-called, that 
is, between individuals which are only remotely connected. 
Crossbreeds are unions between individual plants of the 
Same species. Hybrids between distinct genera, called 
*“bi-geners,” are very rare, and even different species of the 
genus very often refuse to hybridize. True hybrids are 
therefore unusual, but they often show vast gains in con- 


stitutional vigor and in size, and furnish the starting points 
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for varietal improvements. The great majority of our 
horticultural advances hitherto have been made by means 
of judicious cross-breeding, by painstaking selection of 
individuals, and by fixation of the new varieties. Much 
of this work is at present merely empiric, but the increas- 
ing literature devoted to plant-evolution gives us reason to 
hope that the observations and results of such men as 
Eckford, Lemoine and Benary in Europe, Carman, Munson 
and Burbank in America, will be codrdinated by some 
master-mind into a true ** philosophy of variation.” The art 
itself (plant-breeding) has come from the observations of 
Camerarius in 1691, Thomas Fairchild’s first plant hybrid 
in 1717, the experiments of Linnzus in 1759, and the 
work of Thomas Knight, Dean Herbert and others in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

A great number of new varieties of plants are yearly of- 
fered to the public, many of which have merit. Few 

















WAGER PEACH, CROSSED WITH LANGUEDOC AI,MOND. 


growers, however, produce more than one or two valuable 
varieties in a lifetime; but we occasionally find a man 
peculiarly gifted for the work of aiding nature to produce 
varied forms, from which he selects those which best fit his 
plans, and from these breeds again and again until he 
shapes desired types into reasonable permanence of form. 
Such a person, now everywhere recognized as one of the 
greatest of living plant-breeders, is Luther Burbank of 
Santa Rosa, California, a man whose services to the world 
can hardly be estimated. In his hand a single cross-ferti- 
lized seed may contain the ** power and potentiality” of a 
new race of plants destined profoundly to affect our modern 
life, and many outdoor industries. 

Luther Burbank himself, as he appears to a stranger's 
casual glance, is a small, somewhat stooping, diffident and 
silent man; his reserve may even seem awkwardness, and 
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his diffidence has almost the air of dullness. He publishes 
seldom and composes with difficulty. He says little except 
when with tried friends, nor then often. He avoids pub- 
licity as much as possible, and slips quietly along through 
life, finding all his happiness in the care of his aged 
mother, now eighty-nine, and in his life-work of creating 
new fruits and flowers. 

Thus much a stranger sees. His intimate friends see 
other things—a face refined and spiritualized by his occu- 
pation and by the fires of suffering ; eyes that lighten at 
every look of friendship and every honest understanding of 
his work, or twinkle with shy humor and with swift, shrewd 
observations of his fellow-men. Little by little they find 
old-time simplicity married to a gigantic capacity for taking 
pains, and a charm of manner that grows on one like the 
fragrance of a field of sweet-brier roses. Such a man is 
deeply loved by those who know him best, but he must pro- 
tect his vitality by living “‘far from the madding crowd” 
on his own acre, as Burbank does, and he must burn kis 
shy, wild genius on his chosen altar. 

It does burn there day and night, a sweet, fierce flame 
such as one could not dream this almost painfully retiring 
New Englander of the old, old pioneer stock could possess. 
The ancestors of him, if one rightly reads the natures of 
son and mother today, were mightily deceiving men and 
women, seemingly soft as silk, in reality durable as Toledo 
steel. Millions upon millions of cross-bred seedlings this 
small, nervous, tired-looking man has examined with keen 
eyes and capable mind, choosing, destroying; their very 
god incarnate. He has no foreman, no partner, no keeper 
of his records, only laborers for the mere manual operations 
on hisexperiment farms. Everything is carried in his own 
brain, and day by day he is leading upward, to the light 
not only one but many new plant-combinations. 

Luther Burbank’s birthplace was in the little town of 
Lancaster, not far from Worcester, Massachusetts, and the 
date was March 7th, 1849. His opportunities for book-edu- 
cation were limited, but while still a boy he tried his ’pren- 
tice hand upon improving the “prosaic potato in his 
mother’s garden,” and lo! the Burbank variety came into 
existence, still the leading kind grown in many countries, 
and particularly on the Pacific Coast. 

John Gerarde, the sixteenth century herbalist, thought 
so much of the then newly-introduced potato that he had 
his picture drawn holding a potato flower; and Burbank 
might do worse than to put a potato blossom on his book- 
plate. A great seed firm bought the boy’s new potato fora 
very few dollars and made large profits for years. Whata 
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Part or a Row or Hysrip BLACKBERRY-RASPBERRIES.— This plant is practically barren, but 
is the parent of many curious forms. The seed, which is produced only by applying pollen 
to the stigmas (it has no stamens produces both raspberries and blackberries, and every 
grade between: some of marvelous vigor, some of little vitality. See pp. 107, 10%. 
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picture for someone to paint—that tow-headed boy of a dull 
New England village, away back in the closing years of 
the war, pollenating potato blossoms in his mother’s vege- 
table garden! Noone had put him on the track of that 
kind of work. He just “tried, to see what would happen.” 

But the boy had to make his living, and so he found work 
with the Ames Plow Company, where, after a little, he in- 
vented a machine for making patterns, and one that is still 
in use. It did not seem to him of much importance, but 
the Company wanted it, and said that as long as he con- 
tinued to work for them he should have at least ten dollars 
a day! 
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Nine hundred and ninety-nine young men out of a thou- 
sand would have stopped right there, and drawn their 
extra pay for the rest of their lives; but Burbank saved 
what he could until he bought a twenty-acre farm in Lu- 
nenburg, Massachusetts, and returned to “‘ potato-growing, 
and other experiments.” He never seems to have cared for 
large pieces of land, having found out thus early the value 
of the “little farm well tilled.” 

In 1874, as I hear, he took prizes at the Lunenburg Fair 

—one for 43 varieties of potatoes, some of them his own 
seedlings which “‘sold for a dollar an eye.” Here again 
was another average man’s temptation to settle down to 
more farming and the endless struggle to produce worthy 
successors of the Burbank potato. In that case, horticul- 
tural history might have given him a mere lower-case line 
among the many bean, corn, cabbage, cucumber, potato and 
watermelon growers of America. 

It seems, curiously enough, that there was a plan about 
this time to make a physician out of this slender, shy young 
man, and he had studied medicine to some extent. Cer- 
tainly had he gone heart and soul into such work he had 
the making of a most sensitive, capable, country doctor of 
the kind which lives in New England literature, but, in his 
own words, “circumstances changed the current,” and in 
1877 he came to California, bought land near Santa Rosa, 
in a most fertile and beautiful region, and became a com- 
mercial nurseryman. 

Here Burbank grew fruit trees by the hundred thousand 

all the approved old varieties—and sold them in carload 
lots in the years when everybody planted orchards, and 
when no one could get enough of certain kinds. He was 
lucky—or shrewd—for he made some of the “ ten-strikes ” 
of that speculative period by having for sale-the varieties 
of fruit most in demand. 

Meanwhile he had been pursuing studies in botany and 
plant-physiology, and made innumerable experiments in 
crossing varieties and hybridizing species. Still, all this 
was but his diversion, and once again the average man’s 
duty lay plain before him—to build up the leading commer- 
cial nursery on the Pacific Coast. He had the ability and 
the means for this. Such a step seemed so inevitable that 
the announcement in 1888 or 1889 that Mr. Burbank “ had 
sold out his nursery” which “paid him ten thousand a 
year” net profits, and was going to devote his entire time 
to producing new things, was something of a shock even to 
his friends, who now saw him fairly on the way to the 
poor-house or the asylum. For who on earth ever bought 
California seeds, bulbs or new fruits or flowers? England, 
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BLACKBERRY-RASPBERRY HYBRIDS. 
Variations in leaf of one lot of seedlings. 


Holland, Belgium, France, Germany furnished these things 
to the trade—and would forever continue to furnish them. 
But in reality there was a question of health involved; the 
commercial nursery, with its overwhelming year-long labors, 
had broken down his health, and here was a worn-out, frail 
man, taking up an untried, nay, a seemingly hopeless, task. 
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Thus driven by fates and fortunes around a great circle, 
behold this genius back in what by poetic license we may 
term his ancient potato-garden, a boy in heart, a man in 
mind, again putting his whole time into the effort to direct 
nature’s processes. But this particular “‘ potato garden ” is 
in California, and consists of one small piece of land in 
Santa Rosa, his home, and other small pieces in Sebastopol, 
in the hills on the western rim of the valley, eleven miles 
away. And soon instead of potatoes we have what no other 
garden in the world can show. In fact, a man who has 
walked with Burbank through his plantation these ten 








A FIELD OF PERENNIAL SWEET PEAS. 


years and more (since in reality his preparation for this 
work has spread over the whole period since he came to 
California), can only describe the sum total of results by 
saying that here is such a revelation of horticultural possi- 
bilities as never before was put into plain, visible, out-door 
fact. 


[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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See pp. 103, 107. 


HYBRIDS. 





BLACK BERR Y-RASPBERKY 


Variations in stem in one lot of seedlings. 
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RELICS OF OLD CALIFORNIA 


NE of the most picturesque and charming fig- 
ures of the old régime in California, and 
justly one of the most honored in his day and 
ours, was the late Don Antonio F. Coronel. 
Up to his death, about a decade ago, he was 
probably the most widely known and loved of 
all the old-school cavaliers of California. <A 
man of courtly presence, ripe experience, high 
integrity, and great personal fascination, it 
was a privilege to know him, an honor to call 

him friend. There are many who remember tenderly the 

long-gone days when this quenchless patriarch, white- 
headed but clear-eyed and supple, was the life of whatso- 
ever circle; and when to see Don Antonio dance, with some 
buena moza, the “‘cuna” or the “‘jarabe,” or to listen to his 

















DON ANTONIO AND DONA MARIANA, 






































offices in the old days. 


Angeles. 


widow, Dofia Mariana, pres- 
ented to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles 
what has for years been 
well known as “the Cor- 
onel Collection,” and these 
articles are now in prep- 


His biography would be 
very much a history of Los 
Angeles for fifty years. His 
parents came from Mexico 
early in the last century; his 
grandfather, Don Agustin 
Franco Coronel, was a sup- 
erior judge in the City of 
Mexico; his father, Don 
José Ignacio, a distinguished 
Mexican soldier, and later a 
teacher in this city. Don 
Antonio himself held many 


Among other, he was Vis- 
itador del Sud in 1843; 
and in 1853 Mayor of Los 


A few months ago his 


stories, was worth going a hundred miles. 
yas never a dearer type of the true caballero. 
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Surely there 














CRUET USED BY FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA. 
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Piece oF Firoor TILe FROM ABOVE 


HIs GRAVE IN FRONT OF THE CARMEL MISSION ALTAR. PHOTO OF THE 


ORIGINAL MEXICAN PORTRAIT OF HIM. 














RELICS OF OLD CALIFORNIA 








DON ANTONIO F. CORONEL. 
The Cannon “ El Nifio,” 1769, the first “artillery” brought to California). 


aration for public display in the Chamber. It is a 
somewhat motley collection, including ‘* Toltec” relics 
from Mexico, many California Mission Indian arti- 
fects, and a large quantity of articles related to Don 
Antonio himself and to the old régime in California. 
All are worth while; but the Spanish-California part of 
the collection enormously overbalances all the rest in his- 
toric and scientific interest, and is literally priceless. It is 
probably the most important collection bearing on Califor- 
nia in the days “‘ Before the Gringo came” (and in those 
before his coming had made too much difference) that is 
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Don ANTONIO IN His Oratory. (The crucifix was his mother’s, and he died with it in his hands; 
the penitential bracelet, c#/icfo, was on the arm of Father Zalvidea when he died). 
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DON ANTONIO’S JEWELED SOMBRERO. 


anywhere extant. The Chamber has now the nucleus for 
a magnificent California museum. Some six years ago it 
purchased the Palmer archzological collection of Southern 
California aboriginal artifects ; a collection beyond serious 
doubt the most perfect that has ever been assembled for 
the archeology of any locality whatever; and now comes 
by generous gift the most significant and illuminative col- 
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OLD SPANISH COMBS, HEIRLOOMS IN THE CORONEL FAMILY. 
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lection for the early 
European occupation 
of any State in the 
Union. 

There is not pres- 
ent space to catal- 
ogue the items of this 
most interesting as- 
semblage of historic 
mementoes; but 
brief reference, and 
some photographic 
hint of the scope 
and interest of the 
collection may be 
given. 

The “San Diego 
cannon,” the first 
piece of artillery in 
California, was 
brought up by land 
from Mexico in 1769, 
in the expedition 
which accompanied 
that great apostle, 
Junipero Serra, to 
the first founding of 
the California Mis- 
sions. ‘The powder-can came by sea, in the auxiliary ex- 
»edition, on the boat ‘San Antonio.” There is a large 
; umber of articles made in iron by the Indian blacksmiths 
ut the Mission San Fernando, which was in Mission days 
| med for its iron-work as Santa Inez for saddlery and San 
(;abriel for wine. Here are plow-points, anvils, bells, hoes, 
chains, locks and keys, spurs, hinges, scissors, and many 
«ther articles made by Mission workmen and used by the 

ission communities early in the past century ; vessels of 
lammered copper of the same epoch; the rawhide sur- 
\ yor’s chain with which the Mission San Gabriel was 

rveyed, and the Mission cattle-brand ; gold scales used 
ior dust and nuggets which were being * placered” in Los 
Angeles county more than a decade before Marshall’s “‘dis- 
covery” of California gold on Sutter Creek ; carvings and 
ctchingys in wood and ox-horn by these same Indian pupils 
of the wonderful Franciscan *‘ manual training” schools ; 
aud huacreds of other objects of that romantic epoch now 
so irrevocably past. Here are lamps, candlesticks and 
books of Pacre Fray José Maria de Zalvidea, the Francis- 





Don ANTONIO’s SADDLE.— Silver Mounted by a 
Mission Indian at Santa Inez. 
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OLD IRONWORK, MOSTLY DONE AT MISSION SAN FERNANDO. 





can apostle of San Gabriel, planterof the great hedge of 
** nopales ” (prickly pears) at that Mission, and builder of 
the famous ** El] Molino;” the cruet used by Fray Junipero 
at Carmel Mission, and other relics of that saintly pioneer. 

No less interesting—and in a sense, even more valuable 
historically, because more precisely ideytified—are the 
many personal belongingsof Don Antonio himself; grateful 
relics of a historic personage, and priceless as genre of the 
class of which he was so high a representative. His silver- 
mounted saddle, by an Indian of the Mission Santa Inez; his 
jeweled sombrero; his riding trousers with silver bell- 
buttons, made by his own hand, three-quarters of a century 
ago, when he learned and practiced silver-smithing at the 
Mission San Antonio de Padua; his mother’s metate (the 
scriptural handmill still in use in Spanish America)-——all 
these are here, and a great deal more, of which even the 
briefest mention must be reserved for another time. 
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RESIDENCE OF ARIZONA'S FIRST 
GOVERNOR. 


N 1864, soon after the selection of the site for Pres- 
cott, Arizona, Governor Goodwin and Secretary Mc- 
Cormack chose, for a homestead, a piece of land across 

Granite Creek, in what is now known as West Prescott. 
This they named ** Pinal Ranch,” owing to its being cov- 
ered with a growth of pine. Here they built a gubernato- 
rial mansion, which in later years has been a historic land- 











ARIZONA'S FIRST GUBERNATORIAL MANSION, 1864. 


mark of Prescott, and is known as the “Old Governor's 
Mansion” and “The Fleury House.” The house is fifty 
by forty feet, is built of large hewn logs, originally had six 
rooms, besides kitchen, upon the first floor, and a large 
sleeping-room up stairs. It was several months in building, 
owing to difficulty in procuring nails and the necessary 
hardware, and cost quite a fortune—nails being $100 a keg, 
and lumber and carpenter’s work expensive. It cost $1100 
to sheath the interior of one room. 

H. W. Fleury, of New York, came out with the guberna- 
torial party as private secretary of Gov. Goodwin, and re- 
sided in the **mansion” with the Governor and Secretary 
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McCormack. In 1864 Mr. Fleury was appointed Notary 
Public by Gov. Goodwin, and in the early seventies he was 
Probate Judge, and for over thirty years served as Justice 
of the Peace of Prescott precinct, so of course every one 
knew him as Judge Fleury. When the Government survey of 
Prescott and vicinity was completed, Judge Fleury entered, 
as a homestead, 160 acres of land upon which the ** Gover- 
nor’s Mansion” stood, and ** proved up” on said land. On 
account of his financial embarrassment, the property finally 
passed into the hands of Judge C. G. W. French. At the 
time of the Judge’s death, upon probating of his will, it was 
found that the block upon which the ** Governor’s Mansion ” 
stands was deeded to the Congregational Church of Pres- 
cott, subject to the occupancy of Judge Fleury during his 
life. Judge Fleury died September 2, 1895, and the **man- 
sion” passed into the hands of the church. Later the trus- 
tees of the church disposed of the property. The present 
owner has recently modernized the “Old Governor’s Man- 
sion” by placing “‘rustic” on the outside, completely hid- 
ing the familiar logs with their plastered crevices. 
A. B. M. 
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VIOLETS AND ACACIA. 


BY &. C. TOMPKINS. 


Acres and seas of purple till the color is in the air ; 

Billows of swaying violets that willing incense bear 

From the shore to the solemn mountains—born of the sun 
and dew 

A gate of heaven left open and perfume wafted through. 


Gold on the crest of the ranges, gold in the cafions deep, 

Gold in the city gardens, gold on the wooded steep, 

With the fern-like leaves behind it—oh, sight so fair to 
see— 

The flossy plumes outshaken from the green acacia tree ! 


And so this balmy weather the streets of the fine old town 

That glow from tide to turret when the sunis going down, 

Are sweet from the vendors’ baskets and the heaping 
market stall ; 

From the castle on the hill-top and the shack by the old 


sea wall. 


And I fancy the sailors know it where their ships at anchor 
lie 

By the fragrance wafted to them when a breeze from land 
goes by. 
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And care is a!l forgotten and the world is all in tune, 
Where the hills wear plush in winter and the sky is the 
sky of June! 


** This way you stray Castilian, I want a lot today 

To give me pleasant visions and pleasant words to say ; 

For I love them—oh, I love them—the mountains and the 
sea— 

The purple violets and the gold of the acacia tree !” 


San Fiaucisco, Cal. 





AT INDIAN WELL. 


BY FRANCES ANTHONY. 





Y three p. m., January 1, we had camped at 
Indian Well, on the west side of the des- 
ert of the Colorado, twelve miles south- 
east from Palm Springs by the Los An- 
geles-Yuma stage road. The place is on 
very few maps and not on the railroad at 
all, but is nevertheless very interesting and 
has more unwritten history than many a 
town of several thousand people. Yet 
there is neither habitation nor inhabitant 
there now. 

It is an old Indian camp-site, with only 
some characteristic relics left to tell a little of their life. 
The location was adapted to their simple wants. A little 
beyond the well, a spur from the mountains at the west juts 
out into the desert, forming a rivcon. Since the spur hasa 
foundation of rock, it also serves to force the underground 
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AN INDIAN FUNERAL IN THE DESERT. 


flow of the Whitewater River near to the surface. For this 
reason it was not difficult for the aborigines to get water. 

The mesquite trees (Prosopis julifora) growing on every 
sand-dune furnished them with a share of their food. The 
tree bears a long, slim pod, which the Indians ground into 
meal and made that into mush and /ort://as. The desert 
Indians of other localities still use the same food, and also 
in the same way the screw-bean mesquite (/rosopis odo- 
vata). ‘These trees also furnished them with |firewood, the 
very best, when dry. 

At the time of the Government survey in 1854, Lieuten- 
ant Williamson found Indians living here, and in his re- 
port mentions their well—a bowl-shaped hole twenty feet 
across and as deep, in sand and clay—dug by hand and the 
earth carried out as they afterward carried out the water. 
Now no trace of the well is left, but instead there is a mod- 
ern weli with covered curb, two pointed buckets, a rope and 
a well-wheel for the convenience of travelers, and it, too, is 
known as Indian Well. On every side are sand-dunes vary- 
ing in height from five to twenty feet, while the general 
level is very little above that of the sea. ; 

Two miles before coming to the well we saw the first 
pieces of broken pottery, the red showing distinctly against 
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AT INDIAN WELL 


the gray of the sand. As we went farther they grew 
thicker, till the tint of the dunes was red, and we had not 
passed acres, but tens of acres. How or why it was scat- 
tered over so great an area we could not decide ; nor how it 
came to be broken into pieces varying from a quarter inch 
to two inches across. There was no evidence of a pottery 
kiln until a quarter of a mile beyond the spur on the right- 
hand road leading to Torres. 

Having been told by Dr. Murray that some of the Coa- 
huia Indians had lived here some years ago, we hoped to 














AN INDIAN WELL ON THE DESERT. 


Has grade so cattle can water. 


find some traces, but we had not expected to find pottery 
even fragments—in any such quantities; and having heard 
that scientific relic hunters had been over the country, we 
were delighted and amazed with what we found. 

After camp was made for the night, there was too little 
daylight left to look much, but we did find two or three 
metates, half a dozen mullers, and a fine obsidian drill. 

The next forenoon’s research brought us more metates 
and mullers which we sent home by freight from Indio; 
and the articles we carried with us as too valuable to be 
trusted to freight were fourteen perfect arrowheads, thirty- 
one parts of arrowheads, two drills, one scraper, two black 
sand-stone shaft-rubbers, one pipe, one bead, a pottery orna- 
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ment, and a lot of rejects and flakes from an arrowhead 
workshop. 

The arrowheads are of several kinds of rock—quartz, 
milky quartz, quartz crystal, quartzite, jasper, chalcedony, 
moss agate and obsidian. The work is that of an expert; 
fine of form and delicate in finish. 

It is popularly supposed that the Californian Indians lack 
intelligence and skill as compared with others. It is an 
error. Their workmanship in stone implements indicates 
as fine an eye, as true a stroke, and as delicate an ideal as 
is to be found. Were a fair comparison made, the Western 
aboriginal workmanship would be found equal to the East- 
ern. *Even the California collection in the Field Columbian 
Museum is small, incomplete and below the standard, and 
contains no such specimens as we found at Indian Well. 

The points were scattered here and there about the camps 
on the dunes. Some of them were found in slight depres- 
sions at the sides of the dunes, among charcoal and burned 
human bones. We did not dig; everything lay exposed on 
tep of the sand. The first impression was that they had 
lately been uncovered by wind or rain. It was evidently 
not by wind, for if the sand moved so easily the ancient 
trail would have been filled long ago. Instead, it is distinct 
wherever not obliterated by the wagon road, fourteen 
inches wide and four inches deep in the sand. How many 
ages it has been used, there is nothing to tell; but that it 
has been very long is evident from the fact that where it 
goes over a dip in the spur it is worn fourteen inches deep 
in the granite rock, and this by feet either bare or wearing 
moccasins. 

Camping on the desert that New Year’s night was an ex- 
perience with the cold. After dark the wind rose and came 
down off the mountain with a cutting edge. Heated mul- 
lers at our feet helped somewhat, but we simply could not 
keep comfortable, and we were very conscious that we had 
never slept out doors or in a tent so cold a night. The 
mercury at 19° at sunrise proved it true. During all our 
years in Southern California we had never seen it colder 
than 26° before. Everything freezable was frozen. It fell 
to the lot of the man to cook breakfast while we all sat in 
the tent door with feet near the fire, eating each thing as 
soon as cooked and warming one hand while eating from 
the other. 

As though it had all been a joke, the mercury reached 


90° in the camp wagon at noon. 
Golena, Kas. 


* Asa matter of fact, superior.—Ep. 













































MARJORIE DAW 


” 


HE original “‘ Marjorie Daw” of Aldrich’s charming 
story was only a beautiful dream girl, but our Mar- 
jorie Daw is a living reality, a dream come true ; 

not a happy accident made welcome, but a creation, de- 
manded, planned for, and developed. Her mother is a well 
known beauty; a brilliant brunette, almost everywhere 
loved and prized. Her father is a born aristocrat; exclu- 
sive, yet immensely admired by those who have the honor 
of his acquaintance; a handsome blonde, cultured and re- 
fined, but lacking energy. The match proved a very 
happy one, and when Marjorie Daw came there was great 
rejoicing. 

She grew at first with little promise of the glorious 
beauty she developed as she reached mature years. She 
was surrounded always by charming associations, and no 
pains were spared in her education. Private instructors 
were ghosen with special reference to her individual de- 
velopment ; for it was foreseen that some day she would 
become a celebrity. Ambitious, generous, exquisitely 
graceful, she has been a born leader. To see her was to 
admire and love her. She is tall and stately like her 
mother, but far more beautiful; a pure blonde type with 
exquisite coloring and flower-like eyes. She dresses always 
in shades of green, with combinations of pink, white and 
light red. She is a dream of beauty; a belle wherever she 
goes. She has already visited many parts of California 
and the East, has journeyed to England, New Zealand, 
Australia and the Sandwich Islands, and is destined to 
travel through all the world. 

Who is this beautiful creature and where is her home ? 
Why do we not hear of her in the society columns ? 

Well, ‘‘Margorie Daw” is a new flower, the queen of all 
begonias, a creation of that enthusiastic flower-cultivator 
and inventor, Mrs. Shepherd, at Ventura-by-the-Sea. She 
is the begonia in the background of the accompanying il- 
lustration; 15 feet high and 15 feet wide, and carried at the 
time of the photograph 150 clusters of buds and blossoms. 
Age, 5 years from the infinitesimal seed. 





















CONSUELO'S Hour. 
BY AMANDA MATHEWS 

MEXICAN theater is an excellent place to 

study sociology. Around the central audito- 

rium, only interrupted by the stage and the 

entrance, rise five tiers of boxes, and the audience 

arrange themselves according to the social scale, 

which descends as the distance from the floor in- 

creases. The floor and first row of boxes are 

occupied by the ¢/i/e of the capital, the highest 

row is filled with working people, the women 

wearing black shawls, the men looking re- 

markably like Cox’s brownies in their very 

tight pantaloons, very short coats and im- 

mense sombreros. Up there, where the stage 

appears as if viewed from a captive balloon, 

may even be seen occasionally a bare-footed Indian or a 

servant girl in blue cotton rebozo. The transition from 

tier to tier is not marked, and yet skip a tier and you have 
crossed a social abyss. 

The curtain was half an hour late, and yet the audience 
showed no sign of impatience ; they are a people to whom 
time is no fever. 

Behind the scenes the manager strode up and down amid 
a confusion of stage properties, and gave utterance to a 
variety of Spanish oaths as he crushed a pink perfumed 
note in his hand. 

“Very sorry, but the lobster at supper made her violently 
ill! Carramba! What did she want to eat lobster for?” 

** Please, Sefior, I know every word of her part.” 

“You!” yelled the manager. ‘‘ You, Carramba!” 

The woman hung her head and clutched her short gauzy 
petticoat with both hands to hide their trembling. She 
had broad, flat features; little, beady, black eyes, and a 
figure so ungainly as to amount almost to deformity. 

“*Why, I’ve had people ask me if there were not enough 
pretty girls in Mexico that I had to have you in the 
chorus ?” : 

“I know I am hideous, Sefor, and it is very strange that 
the saints let me be made so and yet gave me this wild de- 
sire to be always here. When I was a little girl, my mother 
and I went without breakfast and many times without 
supper that we might go to the theater every Sunday ; and 
when I was older and could sew also, and we were called 
here one day to repair the costumes, it was like being 
called to Heaven. And when you said I might try to take 
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Maria’s place on the chorus because she was so lazy and 
always late, I thought I should die of very joy.” 

‘“‘And are you happy now, Consuelo?” he inquired 
curiously. 

“*Oh, Sefior, I never know which is greater, the joy or 
the pain, for my soul longs to speak to the people of love 
and hate, of fear and anger, of jealousy and remorse, but 
because of my poor body, they would not understand, and 
that is torture. But not to be here—that would be the 
worst torture of all. And tonight, just to say the words of 
the gracious Lola, who is sick, and for one little hour to 
imagine to myself that 1am as other women,—oh, Sefior, 
that would have to content me all my life.” 

“Well, if you want to make a fool of yourself, I’ll let 
you try before I give them back their money. ‘Tumble into 
Lola’s toggery quick.” 

The curtain rose on the zarzuela entitled *‘ The Face of 
God.” <A zarzue/a might be described as a short play in 
which the actors break into song on slight provocation, or 
as an opera with a large proportion of spoken dialogue. 
The scene was laid among the masons of Madrid, and 
opened with ““Soledad” bringing ‘‘Ramon” his dinner. 
**Ramon” was the handsome tenor whom Consuelo had 
long worshiped in secret. 

When Consuelo entered as ‘“‘Soledad” instead of the 
stately Lola, the audience were paralyzed with astonish- 
ment at the sublime audacity of the thing; and scarcely 
believing the evidence of their senses, they made no dem- 
onstration whatever. 

They knew Consuelo as one of the chorus, where, on 
account of her shortness of stature, she necessarily stood 
in a prominent place at the end of the front row. It did 
not matter in what guise the chorus entered, whether they 
were servant girls swinging their aprons toa saucy teasing 
chant, or short-skirted sylphs, or milkmaids; Consuelo was 
always just Consuelo—no make-up afforded the slightest 
protection to her uncompromising ugliness, and yet she 
threw herself into each and every part with such honest 
goodwill and beaming satisfaction that the theater-goers 
had a sort of liking for her and were accustomed to watch 
for her homely, shining face as for a familar friend. 

As “Soledad” arranged ‘“‘Ramon’s” dinner for him, the 
audience recovered from their first shock, and there was a 
light ripple of laughter and mocking cries of ‘‘ Bravo!” 
but these were quenched by a firm, decided chorus of hisses. 
Strange to say, the hisses were music to Consuelo, for a 
Mexican audience expresses thus not displeasure with the 
stage but with some part of its own body, asa crying baby, 
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a talking couple, or someone moving about with creaking 
boots. What the hissing meant now was, “‘ Wait, and let 
the poor little thing have a chance.” 

“Soledad” discovered that a villainous cousin had pois- 
oned “‘Ramon’s” mind against her with tales of her youth- 
ful indiscretion, and right there, among the bricks and 
mortar, he faced his wife with cruel accusations. 

In the play, the wife pleaded guilty, and begged to be 
forgiven, but Consuelo, in a sudden exaltation of genius, 
went to improvising : 

““'You see me as I am,—a poor, stupid, ugly little toad. 
If I had been beautiful,—but to believe this of such as I, 
who could never win any man’s love—no, not even yours! 
Tell the truth; say that you are weary of me and I will 
kill myself to set you free, but leave me my one jewel, my 
wifely honor !” 

The audience knew the play by heart; and this adapta- 
tion of it to her own personality drew some hearty encour- 
aging applause. 

““Ramon” refused to be pacified, and forebade ‘‘ Sole- 
dad” ever to return to her home and child. She stayed 
away a few weeks, but, reckless with mother-love, she 
gained admittance one day near nightfall and snatched her 
baby from his little bed to sing him a good-night song 
before she should be discovered. 

Lola always rushed wildly about the stage, dangling the 
unfortunate infant, and sang a gorgeous lullaby to the 
audience while she impressed three perfunctory kisses 
on the baby’s waxen cheek at the end of each stanza. Con- 
suelo had no such voice as Lola’s. Hers was only a child- 
ish treble; but as fresh and true as a wild bird’s note; and 
she seated herself in a low chair and sang to the baby an 
old crooning carol that took everyone in the house back to 
the days of his childhood, 

** A’ la rorro nifio, 
A’ la rorrorré.” 

She sang to a people whose intuition had almost made 
speech a luxury rather than a necessity. Where an Amer- 
ican audience would have seen only a very plain young 
woman, taking indifferently well a part entirely unsuited 
to her, they read between the lines a life-story of an artist 
soul struggling for expression and forever denied. Mexican 
courtesy and fine kindness rose to the occasion, and not 
even Lola was ever better received. 

““Ramon” entered from his work, and, after a stormy 
scene, ‘‘Soledad” was again cast forth. A desperate 
woman now, she sought out the cousin, who is also a 
mason, and made an appointment for a secret meeting in a 
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lonely place. ‘The husband found this out and invited him- 
self to attend as a listener. He heard the cousin declare 
his love for ‘‘ Soledad” as his motive for his undoing her 
with her husband. He heard ‘“‘Soledad’s” fierce denuncia- 
tion and saw her draw a knife, and rushed in to do the 
killing himself. ‘They were interrupted, but promised to 
fight the next day. Before the next day the cousin was 
killed by a loose stone in the building they were construct- 
ing. Of course there was a complete reconciliation, and 
for one blissful moment: Consuelo lay in the arms of the 
handsome tenor amid the cheers of the audience. She was 
called before the curtain and a great bunch of red roses 
intended for Lola fell at her feet. 

*“What does it all mean?” she gasped. , 

“Nothing, girl. Don’t let it turn your head,” answered 
the manager gruffly, but not unkindly. ‘‘ You’ve had your 
night, now be content—and don’t ever try it again.” 
Los Angeles. 




















“DIGGER” INDIAN LEGENDS. 


BY L. M. BURNS. 





T is my purpose to present, without embellishment 
and as nearly as possible without alteration, a few 
of the traditions still treasured among the Scott 
Valley Indians of Northern California —a class of 
aborigines more commonly designated by that gen- 
eral term of contempt, “‘Diggers.” The Scott 
Valley tribe, never a large one, is rapidly becoming 
extinct, and with it is dying an unwritten litera- 
ture replete with suggestion for the student of folk- 
lore. 

While the legends cannot compare with those of more 
enlightened tribes for beauty of imagery or poetic thought, 
they have in them as they come from the lips of the story- 
teller a quality that is fascinating in the extreme, howbeit 
too elusive to be fixed by the printer’s art. One needs the 
swarthy, stolid face, with its occasional quick flash of 
humor, the guttural voice, the terse diction, the unexpected 
pause, the shrug, the lifting of the hands, that supply to 
the hearer a running parallel of mimicry, to make the sto- 
ries what they once were—the entertainment of chiefs. 






















The central figure in most of the traditions is that of 
Quatuk, the Coyote. He is distinctly a product of the 
West, but takes the part of the Fox in A{sop’s fables and 
the Wildcat in the legends of the Iroquois, except that his 
sagacity is not infallible, and, indeed, is at best sadly tinc- 
tured with cowardice and egotism. 
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It is to him, however, that the tribe owes all it knows of 
the next world. Finding his soul, during a locust famine, 
in a sort of a trance from starvation, he was cunning 
enough to send it spying among the ghosts, first making 
sure that his faithful wife would sing beside his body and 
keep it ready for his spirit’s reincarnation when he should 
return. The completeness of his researches leaves nothing to 
be desired. He is presumably a ghost himself at the present 
moment, dancing with the just among the stars. He died 
ignominiously at last, as the result of an attempted assault 
upon a pitch man which a malicious giant had set up in his 
way. It is the Indian version of Brer Rabbit and Tar 
Baby. He hung by his ears, hands and feet until dead, for 
there was no Brer Fox to pull him loose. Thus ended a 
life of many experiences. 

One of his early adventures is given in explanation of 


WHY THE ANIMALS ARE WARM-BLOODED. 


In the first days of the earth, all that the animals had to 
warm themselves by was a hot rock. This was the prop- 
erty of the Lynx. ‘There was such jealousy for its posses- 
sion that finally all the animals except Quatuk, the Coyote, 
were invited by the Lynx to meet upon the Klamath and 


gamble to decide who should own it. 

Quatuk heard them gambling as he sat in the Shasta 
Valley, twenty miles away. 

“*I will play them a trick,” he said to himself. So he 
covered himself with a skin, and came running over the 
hills singing the traveling song of the beasts : 


Noch-a - nae! -a-rnee! Sach-o-nee! och-a-nie! 


When he got tothe Klamath the Lynx still had the stone. 
Quatuk began to gamble with the rest, and by his cunning 
soon won the game. But the rock was so hot that no one 
could touch it but the Lynx, and Quatuk knew that he 
would never part with it without doing some mischief first. 

All the animals began to dance. Quatuk, covered with 
the skin, leapt highest of them all. But he could see that 
the Lynx was plotting to kill him. So he slipped to one 
side and left the skin to dance for him. 

When the dance grew fiercest and the skin was leaping 
higher than the tree-tops, the Lynx suddenly seized the 
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rock and hurled it at the skin, thinking to kill his rival. 
But the skin only wilted down, flat and empty, and the rock 
hit the mountain side behind and shivered into a hundred 
pieces. The drake caught up one piece and ran away with 
it under his arm, where it iseasily proved he still carries it; 
for is he not, like all fowls, warmer under his left wing 
than his right? All the other animals followed suit till 
nothing was left of the hot rock, and those who were too 
slow to get even a pinch of the dust that was left, took to 
the water or crawled into the earth, where they have hid- 
den themselves ever since from the scorn of their fellows— 
cold-blooded and sluggish to this day. 
THE STEALING OF THE FIRE. 

On a mountain known to the Indians of today as Was-a- 
hoo, or “‘the Cry of the Coyote,” there lived at the beginning 
of time the family of Pains, whose duty it was to guard the 
eternal fire. None of the animals of the earth had any- 
thing to warm them except their portion of the original 
hot rock, and it was finally the sly Quatuk who succeeded 
in playing the part of Prometheus for the suffering beasts. 

The parent Pains one day went hunting, leaving the lit- 
tle ones in charge. 

**Let no one come near the fire,” they warned them. 
“‘Let not the cunning Quatuk come near it, for he will 
steal it and leave us shivering.” 

Now Quatuk knew when the parent Pains had gone, and 
he called all the animals together and stationed them at 
regular intervals on the way to Was-a-hoo. He went him- 
self to the mountain, disguised as a paint-man. The little 
Pains were standing close around the fire, guarding it. 

“‘Good morning,” said Quatuk, smiling pleasantly. 
** Where are your father and mother?” 

‘Gone hunting,” said the little Pains, huddling closer to 
the fire. 

“Too bad,” said Quatuk sadly. ‘“‘ They wanted me to 
paint them.” He lowered his paint pots to the ground and 
stretched his shoulder. ‘‘I had to carry them all the way 
up the mountain for nothing. You’d better let me paint 
you.” 

**Seems to me you look like Quatuk,” said one little Pain 
with his head on one side. 

**Oh no,” laughed the coyote. ‘‘Quatuk gone Ites. 

“Your feet look like Quatuk's,” said another little Pain, 
squinting his eyes. 

** Oh, no, no! Quatuk gone Ites long ago.” 

** Your ears look like Quatuk,” said a bigger Pain. ‘Go 
away!” 

"The home of the coyote in the North. 
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“* Quatuk gone Ites these four moons,” said the Coyote. 
“* Better let me paint your face.” 

“Your tail looks like Quatuk’s,” said the first little Pain. 

‘*Ha, ha! Quatuk gone Ites. I’m nothing but a paint- 
man. Just let me paint your face, little fellow. I'll make 
you so pretty you won’t know yourself.” 

The big Pains held back and shook their heads, but the 
little one drew near, and Quatuk painted his face, red on 
one side and yellow on the other. Then he fetched a bowl 
of water, and the little Pain bent over it to see how he 
looked. He was so pretty he didn’t know himself. 

Then some of the older Pains came forward to be painted, 
and soon they were all crowding around, forgetting every- 
thing in their curiosity. Quatuk painted them every one 
and sent them to look at themselves in the water. They 
were so pretty they couldn’t tear themselves away. They 
pushed each other and fought for the best place to stand, 
while Quatuk sauntered off. 

“*Guess I’ll go out to meet your father and mother,” he 
said. 

He watched the little Pains out of the corner of his eyes. 
Pretty soon they stopped fighting and made a close ring 
around the water, looking at themselves. 

Quatuk made a dash for the fire, seized a large brand, 
and ran for his life, with it under his arm. He ran until 
he was ready to drop, and then handed the fire to the 
White Deer who was stationed at the first post. 

In the meanwhile the parent Pains had returned, and 
found the fire all gone out. The knew by that that a frag- 
ment had been stolen, and they turned out full force and 
were hot on the trail, when at last the brand was handed 
to the Turtle, who promptly jumped into the water. Upon 
that the Pains turned back, the Turtle being the last on 
the line; and for revenge they took up their abode in the 
bodies of the animals that had assisted in the theft, where 
they have existed ever since, torturing men and beasts in 
the thousands of ways that their malice has devised. The 
fire, being immortal, was not extinguished by the water, 
and the creatures of the earth still find in it some consola- 
tion for the comfort that they lost. 


It is interesting to note in this connection the theory of 
disease still held by the medicine-men of this tribe. It is 
based directly on the legend of the Pains, and with them 
the diagnosis of a case means the discovery of what kind 
of a pain it is that is assailing the victim—whether wolf- 
pain, bear-pain, eel-pain, or what. ‘The process is full of 
dramatic possibilities, swerving in its action between the 
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tragic and ludicrous. ‘The medicine-man, stripped and 
holding in his hand the skin, claw, or tusk of some animal 
(or a crude representation, if nothing better is to be had), 
leaps and runs about the sick-bed in pursuit of the malig- 
nant spirit. The hypothesis is that only a wolf can 
bi overtake a wolf-pain. Often the chase is kept up for 
hours, and the doctor may have well-nigh exhausted the 
fauna of the place before he finally lights on the proper ani- 
{ mal. In the meanwhile no morsel of food or drop of water 
t is allowed to pass the sufferer’s lips, and the women, with 
beating of hands and stamping of feet, keep up the per- 
petual drone of the medicine-song, a chant so harrowing 
and dirge-like that it is a wonder the patient survives the 
first hour. In one case the medicine-man seized a live dog, 
and, indifferent to its frantic yelps and howls, bore it with 
long leaps and jumps around and around the sick man, till 

he had demonstrated that it was mo/ a dog-pain that was 
doing the mischief. It was finally determined that it was 
i a white-deer-pain, the fleetest kind of all. He pursued it 
in full cry into the woods, and at length ran it to cover 
under a stone, from whence he pinched it up between his 
thumb and forefinger, and carried it in triumph to the 
house. After a long and eloquent address, in which he ex- 
horted it to return to Was-a-hoo and trouble men no longer, 
he drowned it ceremoniously in a little bowl, and then 
poured it into the fire. The patient died, but the mourners 
had the satisfaction of knowing that his last moments 
were free from pain. 

** Otto hopee, I pity him,” said the doctor. ‘‘But I 
caught the white deer too late.” 

It was explained that a pain no thicker than a thread 
would cause infinite agony, and one of proportions to be 
recognized a few inches off would bring on death instantly. 
It is plain, then, that the task of the physician is not envi- 
able, and it is no proof to the Indians of lack of skill if all 
his patients die. 

























[To BE CONTINUED. } 





AN INSTANCE. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN. 


When Mother Eve through Eden’s store 
On that first shopping trip went forth, 
To find what fabric was best worth 

To make her famous pinafore, 


She thought her task with moment big ; 
She must weigh color, texture, shape ; 


































ACCURATE CALIFORNIA STATISTICS. 


She passed the fern, the gourd, the grape, 
And settled on the historic fig. 


Honor to her inspired likes ! 
What leaf so smooth, so strong, so clean ? 
Colored to such a perfect green, 

And ready cut in sweet Vandykes! 


And as she fastened in her bower 
The emerald peplum round her waist, 
She shadowed forth that finer taste, 
From then till now the woman's dower 
Redlands, Cal. 


ACCURATE CALIFORNIA STATISTICS. 


HE following tables are compiled from all latest available 
official sources : 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA, 1900. 


From the Biennial Report of Thos. J. Kirk, Supt. of Public In- 
struction, the following statistics ot education in California for 1900 


are taken: 


Number of primary and grammar school districts 3,277 
Number of classes and teachers 

Value of lots and buildings. 

Value of libraries 

Value of apparatus 

Pupils enrolled in primary and grammar schools 

Number of State Normal Schools 

Number of teachers 

Number of students, normal department, 1,690; training, 


Value of lots and buildings 
Value of furniture 
Value of libraries 
Value of apparatus 
umber of High Schools 
Number of teachers 
Number of students 
Value of lots, buildings and furniture.........................c0008 $1,912,691 
Value of apparatus 104,479 
Value of libraries 55,916 


Under the State law, the kindergarten is part of the primary 
schools, and is reported with them. In 1899 there were 129 teachers 
and 4,410 pupils in the kindergartens. 


DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS, BANKS—DKEC. 31, 1898. 
AVERAGE 
PER DEPOSITOR 
$39; 
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Notr—California leads all States in the Union: The depositors 
in California numbered 209,908, or about one in seven of the total 
population, Chinese and Indians included. 


CALIFORNIA SEA-GOING COMMERCE, 1897-98. 


PORTS IMPORTS EXPORTS 


"110,375 
487,364 


$41,307,590 


San Francisco 


1900 
Prune crop in pounds* 125,000,000 
Raisin crop in pounds 71,568,000 
Beet sugar crop in poundst 50,000,000 
Dried figs, crop in pounds 360, 5,800,000 


SHIPMENTS FRESH DECIDUOUS FRUITS—MAY 1-OcT. 31, 1900. 


(For Northern California only.) 
CARLOADS 


Total carloads 
SHIPMENTS FRESH DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 
74,646,000 pounds 
193,900,000 pounds 


CALIFORNIA FOREST RESERVES. 


The national system of forest reserves, begun in 1892, includes 7 
reservations in California, aggregating 8,511,794 acres. They are 
as follows: 


NAME 

San Gabriel Timber-Land Reserve 
Sierra Forest Reserve 
San Bernardino Forest Reserve 
Trabuco Cafion Forest Reserve 
Stanislaus Forest Reserve 
San Jacinto Forest Reserve 
Pine Mt. and Zaca Lake Forest Reserve 

Congress has also taken steps to add the Calaveras Grove of Big 
Trees (Sequoia gigantea) to the list of reservations. 


* In 1899, California prunes—pounds 
Rest of the world—pounds. 
t Eight factories, with a daily capacity of 11,350 tons of beets. The largest and 
best sugar factory in the world, and the first in the U. S. are in this State. The in- 
dustry began in 1883. 








EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 
BENAVIDES’S MEMORIAL, 1630. 


Translated by Mrs. Edward E. Ayer, annotated by F. W. Hodge, 
edited, with notes, by Chas. F. Lummis. 


Vv 


HE Demon, enemy of souls, seeing that those Religious were 
going to deliver from his claws the [souls] which he there 
had possession of [gozé], wished to defend himself, and 
made use of a stratagem [ardid]* of the [sort] that he is 
accustomed to. And it was, that he dried up the lagoons of 

water that they drank ; on account of which also fled the much herd 
of Buffalo [muchot ganado de Sibola| which was there, by which all 
these nations sustain themselves. And directly, by the medium of 
the Indian sorcerers}, he broadcast the word [eché /a voz] that they 
should change their location [mudassen puesto] to seek [their] food; 
and that now the Religious whom they were sending to summon 
would not come; since in six years that they had waited for them 
they did not go; and this time they were already delaying so much 
that they had not to expect them. And so the Captains ordered that 
they should strike their tents to go the next day at dawn. And at 
the break of day the Saint [feminine] spoke to each one of them in- 
dividually [en particular], and told them that they should not go; 
for already the Religious whom they were sending to seek were draw- 
ing near [tvan wel And all of them having discussed it among 
themselves, they sent twelve Captains in whom they most confided 
[de mas satisfaccion],+ to see if it were so. And on the third day they 
ran upon [/oparon con| the Religious, whom they asked to show them 
the picture of the woman that used to preach tothem. And when 
the Padre showed him [mostrandole—to their leader, presumably] a 
[picture] of the Mother Luisa de Carrion, they said that she [their 
visitant] was dressed like that one, but that she was more handsome 
and young. And immediately [a/ punto] they went to give news to 
their [people] of the coming of the Padres. And came out to meet 
them in procession, with two Crosses in front, as [they were] so well 
instructed by heaven. When the said Padres, and three soldiers that 
went with them, had adored the which [crosses] the Padres, also, took 
out their two Crucifixes, which they wore at the neck; and all came 
to kiss it [the crucifix] and to venerate it, as if they were very old 
Christians. And the same they did to a very pretty Infant 
Jesus, that they [the padres] carried, putting their mouth and eyes 
to His feet with much devotion. At which all our [people] were left 
marveling much [guedauan muy admirados]. ‘Then, more than ten 
thousand souls having come together in that field to hear the word 
of the Lord, the Padre Salas asked them if with all their heart 
they asked for baptism. To the which the Captains responded, That 
only for that they had sent to summon him, and for that they had 
come together. The Padre said to them, That, although it is true 
that the Captains are supposed ¢ [to stand] for alJ, he would like to 
hear it from the mouth of each one. And now that that could not be, 
because the people were so many, that the word should be passed [gue 
corriesse la voz|,$ and that he who might wish to bea Christian should 
lift his arm, in the place where he was, and he would know from there 


*N. Y. P. L., “act of audacity.” tN. ¥. P. L., “immense.” 1% hechiceros. N.Y. P. 
L., “sorcery.” 

TN, Y. P. L., “for greater satisfaction,” wholly missing the idiom. 

 Suponian. N.Y. P. L., “ Captains speak for all.” 

§ Omitted altogether by N. Y. P. L. 
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who wished tobeone. Amarvelousthing! For with one great cry all 
uplifted their arms, rising to their feet, asking for the holy baptism. 
And that which most hath moved us to compassion [nos ha enterne- 
cido] is that the mothers who had in their arms their tiny children 
[criaturitas] at the breast, seeing them incapable of performing this 
action, took them by their little arms and held them upward, begging 
aloud for them the holy baptism. It is the power of the divine word, 
which worketh with so much efficacy. 


ESE Religious were there some few days, aching the 

divine word and teaching [them] to pray. To which they 

flocked ey with so much punctuality that they failed 

not morning or | y] evening. And in those days * came mes- 

sengers from the rest of the neighboring nations to summon 
them [the Padres] to go and teach them likewise ; since there likewise 
went that Saint [feminine], preaching to them. And as it seemed 
to the Padres that that harvest was mnch and the laborers few, and 
the people disposed to settle down [f0d/ar] and make their churches, 
they [the Padres] returned to where we [the superiors of the order} 
were, to take the assistants [aderenées, lit. followers+] therefor. 
And before leaving, they brought together all the Indians, to bid 
them farewell. And taking the[ir] hand, the Padre Salas—as Com- 
missary of the journey,} as he was—told them that in the interim 
until he should come, they should flock every day, as they were wont, 
to pray to a Cross which they had set up§ there upon a pedestal. And 
that in all the necessities which might befall them, they should flock 
with Faith to that holy Cross, for it would relieve them therein. ‘To 
the which the chief Captain answered these words: *‘ Padre, we can 
not yet do anything with God, for we are like deer and animals of 
the wilds; and thou canst [do] much with God and with this holy 
Cross. And we have many sick ones—cure them first [before] that 
thou goest.’”” And it appears that God permitted that at this season 
there should be so many sick, upon whom He might well employ His 
divine pity. For, it being three o’clock in the afternoon when they 
commenced, they had to bring | [sick ones] all the afternoon, all the 
night, and the next day until ten o’clock. And one of the Religious 
on one side and the other on the other,{] with only making the sign 
of the Cross and saying the Gospel of St. Luke, ‘‘Loguente Jesu,” and 
the prayer of Our Lady, “‘ concede nos,” and that of Our Father St. 
Francis, “‘Deus gui Ecclesiam tuam’’—instantly they rose up well ** 
of all their infirmities, the blind, lame, dropsied, and of all their 
pains. Oinfinite goodness! May the Angels bless thee, that thus 
thou wishest to honor this sacred Order [Religion] and its sons, con- 
firming by their hand, with so many miracles, thy divine word which 
those Religious gave; and the soldiers who saw it were as stunned 
[pasmados| to see so many marvels wrought by their (the Padres’] 
hands ; and the Indians so confirmed in the Faith of the holy Cross 
that at once [/wego] they each one placed it [a cross] on the front 
[/rontispicio] of his tent, and afterward, each time that they went 
away from home [salian fuera], they carried it for a guide. So many 
were they that were miraculously healed there, that they could 
not be reduced to number. The which [cures] God wrought in such 
abundance that even the very soldiers who accompanied the Religious 
made them. For all, God be infinitely praised. 


*N. Y. P. L., “ in these two days.” 

tN. Y. P. L., “to get Tools for it”! 

tFornada. N.Y. P. L., “ mission.” 

§ Avian. N.Y. P. L., “ he.” 

i Trater. N.Y. P. L., “continue.” 

IN. Y. P. L. omits all this sentence thus far. 
** Sanos. Omitted by N. Y. P. L. 
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ual blessings [dienes] which our Seraphic Order [Religion] 

hath discovered throughout all the world. And in this region 

[por esta parte] it alone is the [Order] which with so great 

travails and risks makes these so superb [gvrandiosas| dis- 
coveries. Since, as has been said, in [one] sole stretch of one hun- 
dred leagues it has baptized more than eighty thousand* souls, and 
built more than fifty very beautiful [cwriosos] Churches and Monas- 
teries. And they are more than five hundred thousand* Indians, 
those whom we have pacific [facificos, instead of pacificados] and 
subject to Your Majesty in all the neighboring nations, who are little 
by little being catechised to be baptized. In [such] sort that tho’ [de 
suerte gue) ail that territory belonged tot the demon until now, and 
was thick with [ poblada de} idolatry, without there being a person to 
praise the most Holy Name of Jesus, today it is all thick (roblada] 
with Temples and Monasteries, and with pedestals of the Cross; 
and there is no one that does not praise God and His Most 
Holy Mother aloud in the wilds when they are saluting one another. 
In which merit Your Majesty is so much a sharer [/an interesado], 
since with your} Royal aid we are sustained in those conversions, and 
with your} Royal incomes [aueres, for haberes] we found churches to 
the Lord. For the which I have very great faith that as Your 
Majesty so much spreads our Holy Catholic Faith, our Lord hath to 
pay you it, even in this life, in the same coin [moneda], by extending 
your Royal Crown, subjecting [to it] so many enemies of the Faith 
and manifesting to you such rich treasures of mines, as now we have 
discovered. 


Fe the [afore]said may well be inferred the so copious spirit- 


KINGDOM OF QUIVIRA AIXAOS. 


* 

HEN these two Religious were working those marvels in 
the Xumana nation, and in that of the Iapes,§ Xabatoas§ 
(45) and other [nations] which were there neighboring; /n 
omnem terram exiuit sonus eorum|, likewise this word 


[voz] reached to the sy of Quivira, and to that of 


Aixaos, which were 30 or 40 leagues from there, in the same direction 
of the East. And they sent their Embassadors to the Padres, that 
they should go there likewise to teach them and baptize them. Say- 
ing how the same Saint [feminine] went there preaching to them 
that they should come to summon them [the Padres]. Well, as the 
Religious were already on their way [de camino] to return whence 
they had come forth, and to take [back] what was necessary to found 
the Churches—they told them [the Indians] that they would go there 
also, and would bring for them more Religious to aid them. And so 
with them came the same Embassadors, who told us all of the concern 
[afecto] with which they were begging [for] baptism. And without 
fail they [the reinforced missionaries] must have [aurdn for habrén] 
gone in by now and commenced to work in the vineyard of the Lord. 


CANNOT omit telling on this occasion, the particular service 
which my Order ‘[ Religion] does Your Majesty in the pacification 
and conversion of this Kingdom of Quivira and Aixaos, since it 
is of known greatness and richness. Being as the Villa of 
Santa Fé is in thirty-seven degrees [north lat.], and going from 

there to the East a hundred and fifty leagues, [one] strikes this King- 


*The exaggeration of the enthusiast. Both numbers should be divided by ten’ 
perhaps. 
tN. Y. P. L., “ has stood up for.” 
tN. Y. P. L., “ his’! 
§ Both mispelledin .Y.P. UL. 
Romans 10, 18. 
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dom ; and so it is in the same latitude.* Even so, we know by evi- 
dence and eyesight that there exists in this Kingdom, and in that of 
the Aixaos which borders upon it, very great quantity of gold. And 
each day we see their Indians, who trade with ours, who testify to it. 
(46) And much better [testify] the Flemingst and English, who on 
the side of Florida are near them and barter with them for the gold 
dust [metal tierra de oro] in the greatest quantity. The which they 
carry off thus to benefit their countries, and the Heretics enjoy the 
so at riches which the Catholic Church in the name of God granted 
to Your Majesty; and with it they make war on us. Even so, well 
testifies the Captain and great pilot Vicente Gongales, (47) of the 
nation of Lusitania,} who from Havana went to coast the coast 
[costear la costa§] of the Florida. And he entered into that great 
River where the English are settled. And entering to the interior 
[terra adentro|, he saw the Indians of Quivira and Aixaos, with ear- 
rings and necklaces of gold, very bulky [grwessas] and so soft that 
with the fingers they made of them whatever they wished. The In- 
dians assuring [him] that there existed in their Kingdom of Quivira 
and Aixaos much of that [metal]. So, in order that Your Majesty 
enjoy all this, it is fitting [conviene] in any event that this Kingdom 
of Quivira, and that of the Aixaos, be settled, and that those Indians 
be Christians. And looking from this post [or, place; puesto] of 
Quivira to the nearest [part] of the sea, which falls to the East, there 
is shown on the maritime maps [mapas de marear], a bay with [the] 
title of the Espiritu Santo, in 29 degrees, between the Cape of Apa- 
lache and the coast of Tampico, which is the coast of the North of 
New Spain [Mexico], within the gulf [ensenada, generally a small and 
open bay or roadstead]. Following the chart [carieando} then, from 
this Kingdom of Quivira to this gulf, it is not so much as [aun no ayja 
hundred leagues. And from there [the’gulf shore] to the Havana one 
goesin five or six days, coasting the coast. So that if this port or bay 
of Espiritu Santo were settled up, there would be saved] [se aorrauan, 
for ahorraban] in that direction [for a//i] more than eight hundred 
leagues, which are the [distance] from New Mexico to the Havana, 
coming by [way of Mexico. The which [leagues] are traveled in 
more than a year [se caminan en mas de un aio; i.e., it takes more 
than a year to travel them]; and four hundred of them through a 
land of war very perilous [terra de guerra muy peligrosa], where 
Your Majesty makes many expenditures in escorts of soldiers, and [in] 
wagons. And this way from the bay of Espiritu Santo all this is 
saved in only a hundred leagues of road, which is the [distance] from 
the Kingdom of Quivira to this bay. And all the road [is} pacific, of 
friendly and known people, who today must be [oy estaren} covverted 
and must be conferring about [¢ra/ardn de] their baptism ; for in this 
state I left them the year past. Even so by this route [por esta parte] 
the nearness to the Havana being so great, it would be possible easily 
to have the profit of [gozar] the hides [coramdbre] which could be 
made from the Buffalo herd [ ganado de Stbola), and their wool [/ana]. 


It is in fact less than half as high above sea-level as 





*N. Y. P. L., “ Altitude”! 
Santa Fé. 

t Fiamencos. N. Y. P. L., “ Dutch.” 

t Part of ancient Portugal. The N. Y.P.L. coolly translates “ Portuguese 
nation.” 

§ Here is a good example of the amateur translator’s temptations to “educate his 
author.” Benavides says “to coast the coast,” and the Sophomore knows that this 
is tastology. Unless he has natural common-sense or training in science, he will 
be sure to write “ skirt the coast,” or some other smooth inexactitude. This is not 
good science, and probably not good morals. No one cares a two-bit piece what 
rhetoric the translator can swing; the only concern on earth is “ What did Bena- 
vides say?” The N. Y. P. L., by the way, translates costear “ to examine.” 


iN. ¥. P. L., “settled”! 
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For as it is a herd which sheds [its hair], the wind is wont to gather 
together in the plains heaps of it, and it is lost. And so of these 
oods for, kind; genero], as of many others which that land has. 
Soon there alt oe with facility, in light vessels [/ragatillas], 
trade and traffic with all the coast of New Spain, Tampico, San Iuan 
de Lua [San Juan de Ulua], Campeche, Havana and Florida, and all 
in sight of land. Wherewith those ports will go on in increase and 
riches, whereby Your Majesty will be very much interested [i. e., in 
the financial sense). Besides which, in that bay of Espiritu Santo, 
and |on] all that coast, clear to Florida, there are [Hene; the Fraile 
forgets the construction with which he began the sentence] much 
pearls, and amber; and today they are all lost by [the locality] not 
being settled. And for this reason so many hostile Hollanders* roam 
[andan] there, robbing whatsoever light vessels [/ragaéil/as] cross 
the gulf [ensenada]. And if the bay [of Espiritu Santo] were settled, 
they would not have anywhere to take refuge. Even so, to carry 
from Mexico to New Mexico all the necessaries which Your Majesty 
sends to those Churches,t one goes through five hundred leagues, and 
the most of them at war [de guerra], and then, to reach Quivira, it 
is necessary to travel another hundred and fifty [leagues] in which 
Your Majesty will pay more expenses than the principal is worth. 
And all this is saved [by] sending it in a light vessel from the 
Havana to the bay of Espiritu Santo, if [that] is settled up. (48) 


SAINTLY OFFICES IN WHICH THE RELIGIOUS BUSY THEMSELVES. 


ELL may it be inferred, from all the aforesaid, how shining 
[4uzidos] are the toils and peregrinations of the Religious 
of my Father St. Francis, in the service of God our Lord. 
Since not only have they taken away from the Demon his 
empire over those souls, which he enjoyed so without con- 

tradiction, but that, all idolatry and adorations of the demon being 
taken away, only the Lord and Creator of all things is adored. And 
where nothing appeared but estufasf (49) of idolatry. today all the land 
is thick [ fod/ada; populated] with very sumptuous and beautiful 
[curiosos] Temples, which the Religious have built and put so much 
care in it [the building of them] that to build them so fine [¢ales; 
such] they stripped themselves [se deshazian] of that which Your 
Majesty gives them for their sustenance and vesture. (50) The con- 
tinuous occupation which they have is [that] of Martha and Mary— 
like Martha following the active life ; treating [curando] the sick and 
sustaining the needy poor, for this [purpose] causing fields to be sown 
and cattle raised. And with this, to break the lands for the Indians 
that do not live in the settlement.§ And after having made | them 
[the] house, and the entire pueblo, and plowed the lands, and sowed 
them, and given the [Indians] everything necessary for those first 
months, they bring them to live there, like [civilized] people [ gen¢e].4| 
Where they teach them to pray all the Christian Doctrine, and good 
customs; fand] even so [they teach] the boys to read and write and 
to sing. For it is [a thing for which] to praise the Lord to see in so 
little time so many Chapels** with [de] the organ-chant. And even 
so all the crafts and trades for human use—such as tailors, shoe- 
makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and the rest, in which they are 


°N. Y. P. L., “ Dutch.” 

t Iglesias. N.Y.P.L., “Indies”! 

iN. Y. P. L., “ Hot houses.” 

§ The semi-nomadic tribes—like the Apaches, etc.—as distinguished from the sed- 
entary, agricultural pueblos. 

i Hecho. N.Y. P. L., “ given.” 

Gente is used in Spanish for cfriiized people. 

* Omitted by \. Y. P. L. 
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already very dexterous.* And all depends upon the solicitude and 
care of the Religious; for if he were to fall short [ /e/éasse], all this 
concert would cease, and all the civilized [politica] living in which 
they are taught after our fashion. As little do they fall short, like 
Mary, in the contemplative life,which is the monastic state that they 
have professed ; since with so many outside occupations in the admin- 
istering of the holy Sacraments, they do not halt from one pueblo to 
another; for there is not a Religious who has not under his charge 
four and five pueblos. [Yet] they live in such sort that it appears 
they are in a freligious] community; since never do the Matins at 
midnight fail, and the other hours; and high Mass atits time. And 
the monasteries [are] with so much concert that they appear rather 
Sanctuaries than the house of one lone Fraile, and [one] with so con- 
tinuous occupations. Their fasts, even unto [haséa] the Lent of the 
Benditos,+ never fail ; and many other spiritual exercises—wherewith 
they have so edified as well the Spaniards as the Indians, that they 
respect them as if [they were] Angels. I have wished to touch upon 
this matter thus in passing—avoiding mention [escusando dezir) of 
many other things which I could—solely that Your Majesty may 
know the quality and virtue of those your Chaplains, who with so 
much gratefulness, love and good-will, commend Your Majesty 
to God, in that so distant corner [rincon] and in that primitive 
Church. Where our Lord worketh so many marvels, and whither 
Your Majesty ought to assist with all favor and aid—as well for 
the obligations under which the Church put Your Majesty by the 
Bull of Alexander Sixth,t when he gave you these Kingdoms in God’s 
name for only the care of sustaining there our holy Catholic Faith 
and the conversion of so many souls, as likewise for the many mercies 
[mercedes] which God our Lord doth there to Your Majesty in giving 
you so many riches as we have discovered in the Province of the Pi- 
ros (as has been said) and in this Kingdom of the Quiviraand Aixaos. 
And the only [thing] that is lacking to enjoy all that Monarchy 
[i. e., profit by it] is to settle [fod/ar] the ports by which may be 
taken out so much riches, and that there be somebody to develop 
[deneficite] them. For it is certain that the bars [p/anchas] of silver 
have not to jump out from the mine ready-made [no han de salir he- 
chas|, but that they have to be paid for and carried to the house.§ 
It is enough that God our Lord show us before our eyes the rich 
metals | and the ports through which we have to enjoy them. 


COAST OF THE souTH [SEA]. {J 


AVING treated of all the land which we have pacified and 
converted to God our Lord and to Your Majesty, on this side 
of the North [Sea],** it is just that Your Majesty know an- 
other treasure which has been safeguarded for youtt+ more 
than seventy years now. And after [it was] discovered and 

seen, it was left so [as it was], until that our Lord should please that 


* From which the superintendents of some of our Indian schools might gain a few 
points in industrial education instead of teaching the Indian youth printing, draw- 
ing, painting, tinning, oratory, etc., for which they have no earthly need when re- 
turned to their people, while the textile and fictile arts, in which the Indian is natur- 
ally adept, are slowly but surely being forgotten, although vast quantities of woven 
and earthenware products are annually imported from European and Asiatic mar- 
kets. 

t Three Lents, I am told, are kept in the Catholic church; the third not of univer- 
sal obligation, but observed by the most devout, This is the Cuaresma de los Ben- 
ditos, or Lent of the Blessed. 

tIn which bull, May 4, 1493, that pope divided the New World between Spain and 
Portugal. H. 

§N. Y. P. L. is unable to translate this clause at all. 

i Metales. N.Y. P. L., “ mines.” 

WT The Pacific Ocean. N.Y. P. L., “Southern Coast.” Probably Benavides ends 
here.—Ep. “The Atlantic. ttN. Y. P. L., “him.” 
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its hour should come. It must be seventy years since the Viceroy of 
New Spain, Don Antonio de Mendoza, sent the Captain Alonso* Vaz- 
quez Coronado (51) to the discovery [or exploration; descubrimiento 
meant this as often as it did ‘‘discovery’’] of the coast of the South 
[Sea]. And there went with him four Religious of my Order.{ And 
although to treat of these nations we could commence from New 
Mexico, going straight to the South [Sea]; or from the road to New 
Mexico at the last pueblo of New Spain, which is the valley of Santa 
Barbara [in Chihuahua, now], going forth to the West—which is to 
the Occident, as the land is all contiguous and one with New Mexico; 
and as no other Order [ Religion] has entered into it except that of my 
Father St. Francis, which at the cost of its blood has given tidings 
of our holy Catholic Faith—of course to make this journey it is not 
necessary to commence from the [side of] New Mexico, but [it can be 
done] from the city of Mexico; it appears to me more proper to com- 
mence from this city and reach the Province[s] of Chiametila, (52) 
Culuacan and Sinaloa which are fifty or sixty leagues from those 
[provinces] of Xalisco. [One] comes to strike these nations in the 
following order [forma]. (53) 


VALLEY OF SENorA. (54) 


SAY, then, that going forth from this Province of Chiametla and 
traveling eighty leagues to the North, always keeping near and 
coasting the sea of the South [the Pacific], [one] reaches and hits 
upon [da] the Valley of Sefiora. It has sixty leagues of length 
and ten of width ; through the midst of which passes a very widet 

River. [It is] a land very fertile in plantings, and settled up with 
many settlements.§ The first pueblo is called ey of the Cora- 
zones [Hearts], on account of the many [hearts] of deer which there 
they presented to our [people]. (55) This pueblo has seven hundred 
houses very well-ordered; and the climate [temple] of the country 
is very delectable [delet/ad/e]. 


AGASTAN. (56) 


T six leagues outward from this pueblo, in the same direction 

{i.e., north], is another called Agastan, which is greater than 

the former [passado]. And round about, and through all this 

valley, are many pueblos. But the principal [one], which is 

where the Cazique of this Kingdom ministers [assis¢e], is of 

three thousand houses very good and sightly. And as well in this 

[pueblo] as in the rest, they have their Temples of idolatry, very 
sightly; and sepulchres where they inter their principal persons. 


[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


NOTES BY FREDERICK WEBB HODGE. 


44. See the preceding note on the Jumanos in which is recorded a 
reference to the “‘ miracle ’’ reputed by these people in 1683 to have 
been handed down by their forefathers, but which subsequently 
proved to be only a ruse to induce the missionaries to pass them 
through the Apache lines. The picture of the nun was in possession 
of Fray Garcfa de San Francisco y Ziifiiga (the founder of the mis- 
sion of Socorro), according to Vetancurt, who recounts the occur- 
rence. As Benavides remarks, Salas and Lopez proceeded to the 


*In fact, Francisco. tSee note. + Ancho. N. Y. P. L., “deep.” 
iN. Y. P. L., “a great population "—(muchas podlaciones.) 
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Jumano country, whence they brought back an unknown number of 
those Indians, settling them near Quarrd, from which pueblo they 
were administered. Benavides erred concerning the identity of the 
nun. It was not Louisa of Carrién, but the celebrated Mother Maria 
de Jesus (1602-1665), abbess of the Convent of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of Agreda, in the province of Soria, Spain. Salas and Lopez 
verified the statement that the nun appeared repeatedly to the Indi- 
ans after their arrival at Quarr4 ; and as Maria was 27 years of age 
at this time, the Indians were not very wide of the mark in claiming 
that their mystic was younger (but whether handsomer we are not 
informed) than the venerable Mother Louisa of Carrién. After re- 
turning to Spain Benavides held converse with the nun of Agreda (in 
her presence, it is assumed) learning that the miraculous manifesta- 
tions of which he had heard from the Jumanos were true, because 
the nun told him so, and that she had the power to transplant herself 
as often as needs be and to communicate with the natives in their 
respective tongues, although she seemed to be at a loss to understand 
a word of these languages unless on the ground. Benavides ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject to the friars of New Mexico, which 
later fell into the hands of Vetancurt and is now in possession of the 
John Carter Brown Library at Providence, R. I. It is printed in 
Palou’s Vida de /unipero Serra (Mexico, 1787), together with a com- 
munication from the lady herself. It may be of interest to know 
that this well meaning Maria de Jesus wrote a life of the Virgin 
Mary which she claimed to be the result of divine revelation; never- 
theless it was characterized as indecent by the celebrated prelate, 
Bossuet, and was condemned by the Sorbonne. (See page 52, Jan- 
uary number.) 

45. The Iapes and Xabatoas are not identifiable, but they were no 
doubt small divisions of the Caddoan linguistic stock, whose prin- 
cipal range during the last two or three centuries was Texas and the 
present Indian Territory and Oklahoma, but at an early period it ex- 
tended northward into Kansas. That Quivira was the country of the 
Wichitas, also of Caddoan affinity, and the only .tribe of the plains 
that occupied grass lodges, has been shown by the present writer in 
a paper bearing the title “‘Coronado’s March to Quivira,’’ in Vol. II 
of J. V. Brower’s Memoirs of Explorations in the Basin of the 
Mississippi, St. Paul, 1899, pp. 29-73. The name Quivira first appears 
in the narratives of Coronado’s Expedition (see Winship, ‘* The 
Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542,” in the Fourteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology), the route of which from the Rio Grande 
in New Mexico, through the buffalo plains, thence northward to 
Arkansas river and beyond, in the present Kansas, is now generally 
well kriown. It is also generally well understood that the Wichitas 
gradually drifted southward to the vicinity of the Wichita mountains 
—a movement that was probably in progress during Benavides’s 
time, for his Quivira seems to have been further southward than 
during the previous century, i.e., the Wichitas had probably aban- 
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doned the Arkansas and Smoky Hill country of Kansas, where they 
were met on the north by their kindred, the Pawnees, and during the 
beginning of the second quarter of the 17th century were 150 leagues 
(about 400 miles) due east from Santa Fé, or in the vicinity of the 
Cimarron or the Canadian river in Oklahoma, just north of the 
mountains to which the Wichitas lent their name. The Aixaos men- 
tioned by Benavides were evidently not the inhabitants of the proy- 
ince called “‘ Harahey’”’ by Jaramillo, and “‘ Harale” by the Relacion 
del Suceso (see Winship, of.cit.) which adjoined the Quivira province 
in 1541, and which I have identified with the Pawnee country; but 
more likely the “‘ Haxa,’’ who, while on the Texas plains, Coronado 
learned were further east from where his army then was. I am in- 
clined to think that the Aixaos (or Haxas) were the Aish (Aix, Ayas, 
Aij, etc., etc.), a tribe of the Caddo confederacy which lived in East- 
ern Texas, and was gathered in the mission of San Augustine by 
Padre Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus prior to 1717. Later they were 
said to have lived on a bayou bearing their name (Ayish bayou), 
crossed by the road from Natchitoches to the Nacogdoches, about 12 
miles west of the Sabine river. In 1782 they were reported to number 
20 families, near the river mentioned ; by 1805 they were near the 
Nacogdoches. Four years later there were said to have been only 25 
survivors, and by 1820 these were reduced to 20, on Angelina river. 
It is also stated that in 1828 the ‘‘ Aix’’ had 160 families, lived be- 
tween the Brazos and the Colorado, and were allies of the Comanches, 
Tawakonis, and others. The last given population probably included 
other Caddoan divisions. On Caddo authority the Aish in 1881 were 
said to form a clan of that tribe. Those known as Caddo now 
number about 500 on the Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita reservation, 
Oklahoma. Benavides, it will be seen, placed the Aixaos 30 or 40 
leagues east of Quivira, or in Southern Indian Territory; but as 
directions and distances are usually only approximated by our author, 
especially in those parts not personally visited by him, the location 
of the province discussed was probably much more southeastwardly, 
in Eastern Texas, where its inhabitants, the Aish, dwelt within the 
present century. 

46. It was the greed for gold, be itremembered, that led Coronado 
on his wild-goose chase across the plains some ninety years before. 
Of course he found none ; and, indeed, it is very doubtful if the na- 
tives, even in Benavides’s time, knew what gold was. All references 
to mineral wealth, therefore, should be taken cum grano salis, and 
our author’s entire allusion to the subject taken as an appeal for 
means to colonize and christianize the region in hope of an adequate 
return in worldly possessions at least. 

47. Captain Vincente Gonzales is mentioned by Alexander Brown, 
in his First Republic in America (1898), pp. 88 and 91,as one who, “in 
former days”’ (i.e., prior to 1609), went with a ship probably to the 
mouth of the James river, Virginia. Aside from this, I have not 
found trace of the gallant Portuguese pilot. It is not improbable 
that the ili-fated colony of Jamestown was the one alluded to by 
Benavides. 

48. As Benavides intimates, he derived his information from the 
maps of the period, imperfect though they were, rather than from 
personal knowledge, since there is no evidence that he ever went east 
of the Piro and Tigua pueblos of the Salinas. His plan was to save 
the time, trouble and expense of sending men and supplies over the 
terrible land route from the city of Mexico to the New Mexican set- 
tlements by establishing a post on Matagorda bay (called Espiritu 
Santo by the Spaniards, and later Baye St. Louis by the French), in 
Eastern Texas, or, as he states, on the coast between Florida and the 
port of Tampico, Mexico. The name Espiritu Santo (Holy Spirit) 
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was a favorite one with the Spaniards, for it was applied also to the 
Mississippi and to the small bay into which it was supposed to dis- 
charge, as well as to Tampa Bay—all in the Gulf of Mexico. In his 
latitude of Matagorda bay Benavides was only about 30’ out of the 
way. ‘The entire project would have been all very well had the over- 
land route not been already blazed, and had Benavides been able to 
induce his superiors to regard more favorably his wonderful stories 
of wealth in gold and buffalo products. At any rate, Benavides’s 
foresight is shown by the fact that fifty-five years later (in 1685) 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, established his Fort Francois, in 
the name of the King of France, at the point which Benavides had 
recommended to the Spanish crown. Our author’s ‘‘San Iuan de 
Lua” (San Juan de Ulta) had recently been established on a small 
island off Vera Cruz ia defense of that important seaport. It was 
the last Spanish possession on the North American mainland, capitu- 
lating Nov. 18, 1825. 

49. Esturas.—These are the ceremonial chambers, generally iso- 
lated from the communal structures, sometimes partially or wholly 
underground. It is probable that in early times they were inhabited 
regularly by the men, the dwelling-houses belonging then as now to 
the women. They are still occupied for days at a time by men and 
boys while performing tribal religious functions or undergoing per- 
sonal fasting or purification. ese chambers are still popularly 
called estufas (literally ‘“‘stoves’’), but the more appropriate term 
kiva, the Hopi name, has come to be generally used by ethnologists to 
designate all such structures among the pueblos. The chroniclers of 
Coronado’s expedition make various allusions to kivas, one of the 
most interesting of which is that of Castafieda, who says, ‘‘ The 

‘oung men live in the estufas, which are in the yards of the village. 

hey are underground, square or round, with five pillars. Some 
were seen with twelve pillars, and with four in the center as large as 
two men could stretch around. They usually had three or four pillars. 
The floor was made of large, smooth stones, like the baths which 
they have in Europe. They have a hearth made like the binnacle or 
compass-box of a ship, in which they burn a handful of thyme (sage- 
brush) at a time to keep up the heat, and they can stay in there just 
asina bath. The top was on a level with the ground. Some that 
were seen were large enough for a game of ball.’”’ (Winship’s 
Coronado, pp. 520-521. See also pp. 405, 511, 518, 569, 587.) It is 
not unusual, in at least most of the pueblos, for the natives to attend 
a Christian service conducted in a church by a white priest, and on 
the same day to perform a ceremonylof their own as pagan in charac- 
ter as if they had never been in contact with christianizing 
influences. 

50. A similar occurrence is noted by Bancroft (Hist. Ariz. and 
N. Mex., p. 248, note), who states, on documentary authority, that 
in 1750 Padre Delgado, a missionary among the Navajé, gave away 
his clothes and begged his superior for more—old ones, not 1ew—so 
that he might with decency meet people. This is but another in- 
stance in kind. The padres were not prone to complain of their in- 
conveniences or even of their many sufferings, which, in accordance 
with their vows, they rather courted than aimed to escape. 

51. The oft-cited expedition of Francisco Vazquez Coronado is so 
well known to the reader of this magazine that even a brief review 
of what that celebrated explorer accomplished seems needless here. 
For a full account see Winship’s admirable memoir, with the original 
documents and a list of works bearing on the subject in the Four- 
teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 
1896, and for supplementary information on the route pursued, the 
present annotator’s paper ‘‘ Coronado’s March to Quivira,’’ in J. V. 
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Brower’s Memoirs of Exploration in the Basin of the Mississippi, 
Vol I, St. Paul, 1899. The Memorial erroneously gives “‘ Alonso”’ 
instead of Francisco as Coronado’s first name. 

52. Like all the early Spanish writers on the region, Benavides 
uses the term provincia very loosely; it may refer to a single native 
settlement or a group of settlements within a comparatively limited 
range, but usually the name is employed to designate the habitat of 
a ple speaking a common language so far as known. The name 
“ Chiametla”’ still survives in Rio Chametla in the southeastern part 
of the State of Sinaloa; Culiacan is in the central portion of the 
same State, and the town of Sinaloa (formerly the capital) in the 
northwestern part. San Miguel Culiacan was founded in 1531, by 
Nufio de Guzman, near the site of the present town of San Miguel 
Culiacan. It is of interest in the present connection as having been 
the point whence Coronado had pianned to communicate with the 
fleet under Alarcon, and the home of the chief chronicler of the ex- 
pedition, Pedro de Castajieda de Najera, as well as of Melchior Diaz, 
a prominent member of the expedition, who was formerly mayor of 
the town. 

53. ‘There is good reason for supposing that here ends the Memo- 
rial as originally submitted by Benavides to Santander, for it can 
hardly be conceived that Fray Alonso could have been guilty of in- 
corporating in his re/acion, without knowing it, an unreliable account 
of Coronado’s discoveries in the very country in which he himself 
had been missionizing for some seven years. Indeed, in the closing 
paragraph of the Memorial, as published, Santander directly alludes 
to a certain informacion juridica ‘“‘ and other authentic narrations 
which the Padre Commissary-General of New Spain [Francisco de 
Apodaca] transmitted /o me,’’ thus practically admitting the interpo- 
lation. It is difficult to imagine that the descriptions of the provinces 
of “ Tihues”’ and Quivira and of the “ Marvelous Crag’’ of Acoma, 
which follow, would not have been recognized at once by Benavides 
as prominent features of his own missionary field, even if ‘‘ Sibola’’ 
were not recognizable as Zufii, ‘‘ Tuzayan”’ asthe Hopi or Moqui 
villages, and Cicuyo or Cycuyo as Pecos. I suspect that the “in- 
formation” sent out by Apodaca to Santander was derived from a 
narration of Coronado’s expedition then extant in the City of Mexico, 
but of which we now know nothing, and that it suffered torture in 
the extracting. My reason for this conclusion is the fact that in no 
other sixteenth or seventeenth century source have I thus far been 
able to find the forms of the town and province names as here re- 
corded. Sibola, Tuzayan, Cicuyo or Cycuyo, and Tihues are new 
spellings for the time, while Agastan (which sounds suspiciously 
Nahuatlan) as the name of an Opata settlement in Rio Sonora 
Valley appears in no other work so far as I am aware. And yet it 
seems impossible that such atrocious blunders as occur in this account 
of Coronado’s exploits could have been made by a member of the 
expedition, or even by any one else at all familiar with the narra- 
tives. The only other conclusion possible is that the account was de- 
liberately contorted to cover the unknown country toward the Pacific 
simply for the purpose of strengthening the appeal to the King. 

54. This description of the ‘‘ Valley of Sefiora”’ (i.e., the present 
Sonora Valley in the Mexican State of the same name) does not coin- 
cide with the narratives of Coronado’s companions. Castafieda 
gives the distance as 150 leagues from Culiacan to Sefiora Valley, or 
300 leagues (“‘ perhaps 10 more or less’’) from Culiacan to Cibola 
(Zufii), in which latter figure the Relacion Postrera de Stvola agrees. 
The 7yvasiado de las Nuevas gives ‘350 long leagues” (the author 
probably grew weary in well doing); the Relacion del Suceso says 150 
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leagues from Culiacan to Corazones and the same distance from the 
latter to Cibola, while Sefiora valley was 10 leagues beyond Cora- 
zones valley. In another place, however, this document asserts that 
it is 240 leagues from Culiacan to Cibola. Whence the Memorial's 
notion of 80 leagues from Chametla to Sefiora valley was derived, I 
fail to discover. As the route from Culiacan to Sefiora valley ap- 
ae 150 leagues, while Chametla was 60 or 70 leagues still 

arther away, the Memorial's figure is only about a third of the actual 
distance traveled between the points named by it. As to the length 
of Sefiora valley the authorities disagree, because the valley of the 
Rio Sonora was divided by the chroniclers into Corazones, Sefiora and 
Suya valleys, which in all probability were along one and the same 
stream—the Rio Sonora (see ‘“‘Coronado’s March to Quivira,”’ of. 
cit.). Jaramillo, for example, says that Sefiora valley “‘ continues for 
6 or 7 leagues, a little more or less.” The Memorial’s statement of 
the length (60 leagues) is not far out of the way. 

55. ‘“* Our people” here refers to Alvar Nufiez Cabeca de Vaca and 
his companions who reached this point, after years of wandering 
and suffering, early in 1536. The exploit of Cabeca de Vaca does not 
concern us here. For a good popular account see Zhe Spanish 
Pioneers, by Charles F. Lummis; and for the narrative itself, the 
Relacion of Alvar Nutiez Cabeza de Vaca, translated from the Span- 
ish by Buckingham Smith, New York, 1£71, from which the following 
extract is made: ‘‘ In the town where the emeralds were presented to 
us the people gave Dorantes over six hundred open hearts of deer. 
They ever keep a good supply of them for food, and we called the 

lace Pueblo de los Corazones. It is the entrance into many prov- 
inces on the South sea. They who go to look for them and do not 
enter there, will be lost’’ (p. 172). Smith, the translator, identifies 
Corazones with ‘Tekora’”’, after Padre Francisco Javier Alegre’s 
identification with ‘‘ Yecora,’’ but these are evidently errors, as 
neither of the two settlements named Yecora (one a Nevome, the 
other an Opata village) was on the Rio Sonora or “‘Sefiora.’’ The 
present annotator has arrayed sufficient evidence, it is believed, to 
establish the location of Corazones at or near the present Ures (see 
** Coronado’s March from Culiacan to Quivira,”’ of.cit.). The Memo- 
rial is the only known writing to give the definite size of Corazones 
at so early a period. 

As hitherto stated, this great pueblo (if it ever existed) is 
not identifiable with any settlement known to history. The valley 
of the Sonora was inhabited by the Opatas, a Piman tribe, one of 
whose villages was Ures (Corazones). Six leagues up stream would 
not bring one to any known town of importance, during the coloniza- 
tion at least. Suaqui and Babiacora were the first noteworthy settle- 
ments of the Opata going up the valley from Ures, but these lay at a 
considerable distance. 
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The Queen is dead—God rest her! It is not necessarily THE LIGHT 
next American lips to add the courtier’s ‘‘ Long live the WHICH BEATS UPON 
King!’ It depends. Respect and good will *“‘ the Widow o’ A THRONE. 
Windsor” has had of us abundantly—but for her character, not for 
her place ; not because she was a monarch, but because she was a 
godd one. Our futile snobs do not count; the true American has 
honored and felt tender toward this unpretentious woman, of a stock 
never famed in history for intellect—and none too often for morals— 
who has brought a new and better tradition to the name of royalty. 
She has given England not only its longest reign, but one of the 
simplest, cleanest and least arrogant in all the history of monarchies. 
She has cleansed the whole moral atmosphere of European courts ; 
and after so long a habituation to decency it is doubtful if any very 
serious steps backward will be tolerated. What a regeneration— 
from the bestial Georges to the motherly Queen! But there has 
been almost as great a change in prerogative. 


Within the pregnant span of 63 years, since the untried THE RINGING 
young girl put on the crown of England, her kingdom has GROOVES 
become an Empire in name; in fact one of the great democ- OF CHANGE. 
racies. The Queen reigned, but did not rule—the politicians have 
come up. Within Victoria’s reign England has waged some dozens 
of the least creditable wars in a long and bloody history; but not 
one for the greed or revenge or folly of the monarch! How the 
throne has shrunken since war was at the monarch’s word! And to 
Englishmen whose reverence for the good dead woman is real and 
not a superstition, there is something to remember in the notorious 
fact that England’s present war was against the Queen’s will, and 
was forced upon her by cheap politicians whom no Englishman con- 
sciously reveres, and whom the world does not respect. Nor is 
there any reason to doubt the iterant report that the Boer war was 
a constant heavy grief to her and probably shortened her life. It 
has been enough to grieve a worse woman. 


Full of years and of honors, the venerable Queen of Great THE PLACE 

Britain and Empress of India has gone to her rest. In her THAT ONCE 
stead reigns the son of her body but not of her example KNEW HER. 
—perhaps the only royalty in Europe whose life has been absolutely 
untouched by the homely decency of his mother. And in the person- 
ality of Edward VII lies a kernel of the things that make history. 
The end of the monarchical figureheads is not yet; but he will 
hasten it. Itis a safety of England that she is as conservative asa 
savage clan. She will cling to the outward tradition—she has al- 
ready clung—long past the loss of its meaning. But she cannot cling 
forever. Like Santa Claus, the tradition of the Divine Right is a 
comfort there is no way to avoid outgrowing. 


A test, whose sharpness is little hinted aloud, is now upon THE 
England. In place of a Queen who for three score years TEST OF 
was the quiet model of ‘‘ the domestic virtues” and of clean TRUTH. 
life ; who gave Europe its longest example of respectability at court 
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—in her place is the person whose only distinction thus far has been 
as the First Blackguard of Europe; the most wholesale adulterer 
alive, a set gambler, a debauchee so unmeasured that his wife—as 

clean a woman as his mother, and more intellectual— has been 
i forced for years to withdraw herself from his besotted intimacy. It 
is not a little thing that can dare the conventions which press so 
heavily on royalty. Nor is it anywhere of record that the Queen 
mother of this royal rake has blamed her daughter-in-law, even by 
the implication of asking her to forgive. 









“WE HAVE This tremendous change in the personality and atmosphere 
CHANGED of the throne is made amid the hush of reverent grief; but 
ALL THAT.” it is to be tested in the pitiless, commonplace tension of 

actual wear. We are assured that England loved the Queen—as the 

world did—less because she was Queen than because she was good. 

We shall see, presently, whether this was true or not. King Edward, 

indeed, has by naw pretty well exhausted the calendar possibilities 

of debauchery. Old age may take the place of virtue in the formal 

act; but he will not change his fiber. He will never stand an exam- 

ple of clean, decent, manly manhood, for he has nothing of that to 

stand on. He has less intellect than any public man in England; 

less morals than the average peasant. Alli that can save him will be 

the impotency of his years and the uplift of kingly traditions, such 

asthey are. And asthe fiction of the Divine Right of Kings is grown 

threadbare the world over, the student looking forward must find a 

problem worthy of his best ingenuity in the lateral strain between 

that fine stern loyalty of Englishmen to a tradition and the new 

hard test that has come upon them who are, perhaps, more changed 

than they know by the republicanization of the century and by the 
new standards of royal decency which a clean woman has enforced 
throughout that century’s larger part. 





















NO It would be vastly funny, if it were not so humiliating, to 
TROUBLE read the average press gossips about ‘“‘the troubles at 
AT ALL. Stanford University.’’ It is, unhappily, the sort of thing 

the American people are expected to take as news. 

As a matter of fact, Stanford has no “troubles.”’ Those that she 
had, she has quietly, firmly, and most properly got rid of. She has 
made a needed weeding-out of undignified, unbalanced, cynical and 
disloyal elements; and is far stronger and far better off for the 
elimination. 
















WHERE The only ‘“‘trouble’”’ is in some newspaper offices—the 
THERE IS natural sanctuary, of course, for all real concern as to the 
TROUBLE. integrity of universities. As to one of these newspapers— 

the one through which has come practically all the sensational silli- 

ness and untruth telegraphed broadcast—it was notorious a couple 

of years ago, that Mrs. Stanford prevented (or helped to prevent) 

its owner from becoming U.S. Senator from California. Now is its 

time to get even. As to the other papers which have printed foolish 
comments—based on its dispatches—they are probably troubled by 

nothing more serious than the common habit of jumping at conclu- 

sions and owling over things guessed-at ; along with a certain pro- 

fessional distrust of a ‘‘ rival’? more than suspected of impertinence. 

What need of universities, anyhow, when the Press is here to educate 

us? Whether it is because the professor gets bigger pay, or because 

he has ‘‘a surer job,’’ or because he is more respected, we are all 

familiar with the fact that the average reporter has a more or less 

conscious hostility to college professors—until they can be used 

against the college. Perhaps he is not to be blamed. 
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The case of Prof. Ross was truly—and very mildly—set FOUND 
forth in these pages two months ago. Meantime Prof. Ross HIS 
has found his place. President Andrews, whose familiar LEVEL. 
career naturally gives him a fellow-feeling, has created a position 
for him in the University of Nebraska. There he will doubtless be 
absolutely ‘‘ Free.’’ He need not be pursued; but a little more must 
be said of him for necessary light upon the sequel. 


In the “ first Bryan campaign,” four years ago, Prof. Ross MATTERS 
was not only a loud partisan of Bryan. He published a oF 
campaign book of very much the caliber, good taste and 
common sense of ‘Coin’? Harvey’s notorious production. It was 
entitled An Honest Dollar; and was not from plain Ross, but “‘ By 
Edward A. Ross, Professor of Economics in the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University.’”’ That is, he used his place to give him weight he had 
not; and made a non-sectarian, non-partisan, dignified university 
forcible and unconsulted partner in his unbaked, slangy, and essen- 
tially vulgar deliverance, “‘illustrated’’ with chopping-block cuts of 
famished laboring men and fat bankers. The whole production 
would have better fitted a worker in the Salvation Army than a 
professor of anything anywhere. It outraged all persons of taste 
who saw it; and among them Mrs. Stanford. It was an offense to 
manners and balance. Questions of party did not enter. That this 
is true is sufficiently proved by the well known fact that in the cam- 
paign just ended Prest. Jordan himself was strongly against the 
Administration’s foreign policy, and spoke out more freely, more 
manfully and more effectively than any other college president in 
America. A humor of the case is that the newspapers which tried in 
their little way to get Mrs. Stanford to silence or behead him for 
this freedom of speech, are loudest in their lamentations over the un- 
derdone and variable Ross as a martyr to free speech! And this, by 
the way, Ross himself has never dared pretend. He has not been 
particularly reserved in his “ defense’’—but all the talk of his being 
dismissed for free speech or at the behest of the Money Power was 
invented by a newspaper. 


The day after the Ross episode became public, Prof.Geo. E. THE 
Howard, head of the history department at Stanford, gave PLOT 
his class a rampant harangue apparently intended to show THICKENS. 
his superiority to his 118 associates in the faculty. ‘‘ 7 do not wor- 
ship St. Market street,’’ said the wise and graceful Dr. Howard. ‘‘ 7 
do not reverence Holy Standard Oil, nor do / doff my hat to the 
Celestial Six Companies.’’ 


Now, unless Dr. Howard is a fool, he meant by this select “THE P’INT 
language that he was better than the company he kept. IS IN THE 
He meant—if he meant anything—that the controlling APPLICATION.” 
forces of the University did ‘‘ worship’’ and “‘ reverence’’ and “‘ doff 
the hat’’ to notorious corporate influences. And he meant it not 
only for the head of the University, but for as many of the faculty 
as should not rebel along with the noble Dr. Howard. Possibly he 
overrated Dr. Howard’s importance. The faculty did not follow him. 
The students did not revolt. The insurrection was confined to Dr. 
Howard and the newspapers. 


But did this Superior Person resign his place from among THE 
a servile and supine crowd when he found them unkindled ? NITRIC ACID 


Did he quit his salary (which I presume to assert was about TEST. 


twice what he ever received before) sooner than stay in his slavish en- 
vironment? Did he prove himself genuine, evenif a trifle underdone ? 
Not he. He kept on taking the ‘“‘slave-driver’s’’ money until a 
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AND THEN 
THE than Ross that it is difficult to think of him as victim to his 
DELUGE. friendly emotions, and not to suspect that the immature 
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patient president—after waiting two months for manhood to pene- 
trate him—required either his apology or his resignation. Dr. 
Howard could not see anything to apologize for, either to good taste, 
to his associates or superiors, in his intemperate remarks ; and the 
place he had cluny to in violation of what he pretended were his con- 
victions, was taken from him. He is no longer a professor at Stan- 
ford ; and Stanford is to be congratulated. He had many points of 
a good man; but no college is better off fora professor who cares more 
for his salary than for his self-respect ; and no man cares as much 
for his self-respect as for his salary, when he continues to draw the 
latter from an institution he deems lacking in morals or manhood. 


With the dismissal of Dr. Howard—so much abler a man 


Ross was merely curtain-raiser for a heroic drama that was expected 
to be a success instead of the flat failure it is—and the timely resig- 
nation of two or three minor men, this campaign of stupid men- 
dacity (if lies are ever less than stupid) breaks out afresh. From 
the organs of Worry for Freedom we learn that there is “likely 
to be a stampede of the faculty”’ at Stanford. ‘Several pro- 
fessors contemplate 'gaing out ina body as the only way of keep- 
ing their self-respect and protesting against the policy which renders 
academic freedom impossible.”” The students will probably desert 
en masse. President Jordan is in ‘‘nervous prostration over the 
affair,’’ and has to be lugged off by friends. Bootoa goose! Evi- 
dently the enemy knows as little of a Man as of the truth. Jordan 
with nervous prostration ! 


Not one professor who gave the University standing, in- 


FLOCK instead of getting his standing from the University, has 


ALONE. given symptoms of revolt. The men like Branner, Kellogg 
and their peers—imagine a Ross, or a Howard, charging them with 
base surrender !—are serene. They have no quarrel with the Presi- 
dent’s intention—luckily coupled with the power—to have solidarity 
and sense in the faculty. The student body is a vigorous unit in 
supporting the president. Many liked the deposed professors; but 
they care more for the University. They were even boys enough 
to pitch into the horsepond the only undergraduate thus far heard 
from who was as immature as his hero. It was an impolite and 
youthful argumentum ad sophomorem; but as between college 
boys ducking a fool classmate and college professors falling into the 
puddle of nonsense themselves, the boys have the better of it. 


It is at least comforting to reflect that the same Associated 


POETIC Press correspondent who has broadcasted so many con- 
JUSTICE. genial falsehoods is now forced to telegraph this significant 


fact as to the temper of the student-body ; and on its heels a still 
more significant truth. The report of the Stanford Alumni Com- 
mittee, appointed to investigate this matter, shows that Prof. Ross 
was not “fired”? for Free Speech nor for criticising the Money 
Power; but for bad taste, lack of dignity and balance, and various 
other things which make him impossible as a professor. This re- 
port settles Prof. Ross. It settles Prof. Howard. It settles the 
newspaper promoter who is at the bottom of the whole sensation. 


There is no need of worrying about Stanford—though the 


LOSE aforesaid Associated Press correspondent sends out the im- 
NO SLEEP. portant news that one fond parent, resident in some portion 


of California, has withdrawn his child from Stanford and sent him 
or her to Berkeley. As there are only about 1499 students left at 
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Stanford, the news is weighty. Students “‘wantin” faster than 
room can be made for them; and as Americans are not all fools, 
this will doubtless continue to be true. 


As for Mrs. Stanford, whom the Lion honors as the only THE MOTHER 
rich woman in America who ever devoted herself absolutely OF THE 
to a University, it is enough to say that she is justified of UNIVERSITY. 
the event. Only a willful liar or a person too uninformed to be en- 
titled to speech, would ever accuse her of being a plutocrat. The 
very Money Power she is accused of truckling to is the ‘“‘ crowd” she 
has had to fight ever since the Senator’s death. Was it to please the 
Money Power that she gave upall her own money to the Univer- 
sity ? 

The facts as to this matter are well enough known to everyone 
who knows the modern history of California at all. And all who can 
recognize womanly devotion, lofty ideals and a veryrare persistence 
and hard sense in pursuing them, will be glad for this single-hearted 
woman that the University to which she is in the highest sense a 
mother has got rid of the men who could not fill their probational 
places in a great plan. 


Even as at Stanford, so also in the University of California, LIKEWISE 
the possession of an actual head is working wonders. We THE STATE 
cannot be too thankful for the influences—largely individual UNIVERSITY. 
—which have given us two great California universities in generous 
rivalry, in place of one unwakened one. It was the beginning of an 
absolutely new era in education on this Coast. When Stanford 
opened, short-sighted people feared the State University would 
suffer. Suffer! It has today over four times as many students as it 
had then—and something more important still. The two universi- 
ties have six times as many undergraduates as the one had ten years 
ago. The graphic proof at Stanford of the virtue of presidential re- 
sponsibility forced Berkeley to waken into like modernity. A new 
president was selected ; not because he “‘ lived handy ”’ (as he didn’t), 
but because he wasa proved man big enough for the place. Power 
unknown to his predecessors had to be taken from the politicians and 
given into his hands. The coming of Benj. Ide Wheeler is the great- 
est thing that has ever befallen the University of California—incom- 
parably more vital than any numerical growth in students or endow- 
ment. There were earnest members and a stout body ; but it is the 
head that gives charaeter to man or college. 


Under President Wheeler’s broad, tactful and vigorous THE BENFITS 
leadership the University has already knitted as it was OF HAVING 
never knit before. It is better than ever fitted to meet the A HEAD. 
exigent requirements of its place as official head of the educational 
system of a State which means to have the best. It has already 
made remarkable advance under the new régime, with promise of 
still longer strides. 


President Wheeler’s first biennial report to the Governor is SOME 
almost startling in its figures. Berkeley has now 1895 un- STARTLING 
dergraduates, and ranks second among all the hundreds of FIGURES. 
colleges in the United States. Only Harvard exceeds it. Its total 
enrollment is 3226—far ahead of Yale, Cornell, Chicago and Pennsyl- 
vania, two anda half times as many as Princeton. It is growing faster 
than any other tee in America; and in 1900 had the third- 
largest summer-school. he percentage of college students to total 
population is higher in California than in any other State of the 
Union—one to every 419. 

Despite Mrs. Hearst’s many munificences, the University is sorely 
in need of funds. Its enrollment has grown more than five times as 
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fast as its income; and the State support, generous only a few years 
ago, is now wholly inadequate to the needs of the vastly increased 
student body. There are plenty of rich Californians; and Califor- 
nians, rich or poor, used to be generous. There will be something 
to quarrel with in the later immigration if this institution shall long 
lack the wherewithal to keep in the van of progress. 










HAIL One of those malicious little tricks the mind sometimes 
COLUMBIA! plays on its nominal owner, as if to assure him that he 
doesn’t even know what little he knows, made me last month 
credit the ‘“‘Hall of Fame’’ to Columbia College—which of course 
isn’t in that sophomoric business. It is the New York University 
that hath done this thing. The only serious charge I know against 
Columbia is that it stays in the same unregenerate city; but even 
there it is a sober, sane and admirable college, which zs known to 
fame. And here’s begging its pardon. 











































SHALL It may, of course, be “‘ patriotism’’ to trust the politicians 
WE BE at the expense of our eyes and brains and consciences ; but 
JUST? if so, the more intelligence a man has the less possible it is 
for him to be a patriot. And that would be a bad outlook for a 
country which prides itself on educating its citizens—since the faster 

it succeeded the sooner it would lose their respect and devotion. 

Looking dispassionately at all the documents which have thus far 
come from the Filipino republic, they are manly documents. We 
would all say so on their merits, if it were not for the notion that 
these folks are ‘‘rebels’’ against an allegiance they never owed. 
The latest, a petition from 2000 Filipinos which was presented in 
Congress last month, is a paper no unprejudiced American can read 
without some stir inside him. Itsounds very much as if these people 
really cared for Freedom, and thought we were depriving them of it. 
Now, who is the judge of Freedom—the man it concerns, or his 
master? ‘The master’s superior morals and brains—if he has them— 
have nothing to do with the case. Freedom is to have no master 
save yourself. If a good and great nation can own, against its 
will, a small and ignorant one, why cannot a good, wise man sell 
and boss a man who is stupid and naughty? Were we fools when we 
spent billions of treasure and a quarter of a million lives to settle 
that even a good man had no right under heaven and the Amer- 
ican Constitution to own the meanest “nigger”? Andif one man 
cannot be held by a master, how large must a‘town be before its 
people can be held? Ora nation? 

Now everyone knows in his heart that there is no answer. ‘There 
is not an American alive, from the President down, but knows 
secretly that we have no right to slaves—by ones, by tens, by mil- 
lions. Oh, but they aren’t slaves, eh? They aren’t bought and 
sold? No, but they can be, if they can be deprived of their other 
rights. Would you think you were free if England appointed the 
president, and governors of States, and supervised all the laws ? 





LET US It is an excellent suggestion of the Argonaut, the best and J 
KNOW most influential weekly in the West, that as out of the 
THE COST. 100,000 men now demanded for our standing army, 70,000 
are for the Philippines (and, by unanimous testimony, will be needed 
there for many years to come) it is only proper that the Government 
should segregate the two main items and maintain the army of con- 
quest as a separate establishment. That is the only honest sort of 
bookkeeping. Even England uses it, and in this republic the people 
are fully as entitled to know what’s what in the details of their busi- 

ness. They should not be treated after the fashion of a college 
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As the American people “‘ pay the freight,’”’ it is not unreasonable 
to ask that they shall know what they are getting. 


The people did not vote in November to stop thinking for NO 
the next four years. They returned a President to Wash- MORTGAGE 
ington but kept their mindsat home. They are using them GIVEN. 
more and more, as the purposely confused issues of the campaign fall 
behind. They are going to keep using them. Even Congress will 
have to concentrate what mind it has and face the music. After 
more than two years of muddle and drift, and censorships to hide 
the truth, the time is near when something must be done more satis- 
factory than has been done. Killing and exiling and bribing the 
Filipinos, threatening and coaxing them, giving them saloons and 
licensed brothels, sending them commissions of nice men who can’t 
swim in deep water—none of this tames the perverse brutes. Possi- 
bly a little trial of justice and honesty might work. If we offered 
them what we never dared deny any people before, and what we have 
taken oath to give the Cubans, we should not need to quadruple our 
standing army. And before the American mind is done working on 
this business, the chances are that the matter will be put on a much 
more creditable basis. 

Colorado and Kansas troops have been prominent civilizers in the 
Philippines, and have killed off several thousand of the ungrateful 
wretches who can’t see how much better they would be if they ad- 
opted the Christian civilization of States that roast a negro at the 
stake and fetch their wives and children to see the fun, and scramble 
for ‘‘ souvenirs ’’ of the charred flesh. The Filipinos have never risen 
to the culture of Kansas and Colorado. They don’t hold human bar- 
becues nor elect curs for sheriffs and oysters for governors. So they 
are evidently “ unfit for self-government.”’ 


The Lion would personally answer each letter of sympathy UNTO 
that has come since the last number; but it is a physical ALL, 
impossibility. Rather over-worked at best, his accumulated THANKS 
duties are now a strain even on a tough endurance. Nor is the Den 
for his affairs, save only when they may be made of some wider ser- 
vice. But he can and does openly and truly thank each generous 
writer—and not least the hundreds of nominal strangers. For now 
no father and no mother is quite a stranger to the Lion. 


But there is a surprisingly numerous class of letters which THE 


suggest a text that touches many lives. A mother ripened TOUCH 
by the grief of a dozen years thus formulates it: OF NATURE. 
“‘Iam so glad that you gave him to ‘the incorrupting flames.’ 

May no one ever endure the long nights of agony which fell to my 
lot in the rainy, rainy winter that followed my little girl’s death in 
November. One understands poor ‘ Lyndall’ when she sends ‘Greg- 
ory’ out with her cloak to cover the little grave.” 

gt the Lion understands—though he has seen men die unshriven 
and left stark to the sky, and knows in fact that the clay does not 
mind wetting, and that the reality of the One that Was is warm in 
hearts where no winter can beat in. But when the first cold 
storm after Christmas began to knock upon the roof, there were two 
that looked at one another and said, ‘“‘ Thank God, the little boy isn’t 


out in it!” 
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A CHANGE It must be fifteen years now since the Lion watched, from 


OF beginning to end, the first incineration west of the Missouri. 


HEART. He went merely in the line of duty, as a city editor. He 
carried all the prejudices and superstitions of his sort—but they did 
not all come back with him. He had never really shared the compli- 
mentary fear of some, that God could not reassemble a personality 
from ashes as easily as from the digested dust of ten thousand worms ; 
but fire—burning—roasting—that rather went against what he was 
pleased to deem his finer feelings. And he had never known how 
ignorant he was. 


“AND I SAW For this is what he saw—watching for hours at the glazed 
A GREAT peep-hole of the new retort which many people deemed “‘ir- 
LIGHT.” religious.’’ A little vaulted chamber swept and immaculate 


HOPE 


AND 
BEAUTY. rented plumes and pomp and the rattle of the clods, and the 


Is IT 


NOT 
GENTLER? we wrestle with the deadliest grief that man can know, to 





for its silent guest, and lighted with such a glow as is upon the peaks 
when shadow has come upon allthe lower world. No hint of flame; 
no more suggestion of heat than there is in the Alpenglow; nor 
scent, nor sound nor motion, nor other reminder of the physical. In 
that radiant chamber, a spotless mound—a woman’s body like a slen- 
der snowdrift under its alum sheet. And that was all. Save that 
from hour to hour the snow-drift waned. It did not me//. ‘There was 
not one possible suggestion of flesh and fire, of combustion or liques- 
cence. It simply grew less and less, still in the same gentle, eloquent 
outlines ; till at last the snowdrift was but a snowdrift’s wraith—a 
faint, vague, wistful presence one might see a breath would scatter, 
but in that peaceful cell unruffled and unconfused. And the Lion 
came away awed and humbled but with a new hope. 


Death is part of nature, and therefore honorable ; but its 
settings we have made ghastly with tiptoe hirelings and 


surrender to corruption. For the first time the Lion had seen beauty 
and hope and spirituality forthe poorclay. He has seen life and death 
and love, the heart of nature and her greatest glories. But he has never 
seen another thing so beautiful as was that translation of a corruptible 
body into the cleanest and the most imperishable thing in the visible 
world. 


Wisdom, perhaps, must wait outside the last door of a 
stricken heart. It is not easy—nor perhaps right—while 


remember whetHer we shall be poisoning posterity with our dis- 
posal of theclay. But love may enter where all others are denied. 

No rains shall chill even that which was the tenement of my little 
boy. ‘The conqueror worm shall have no feast of him. Part of his 
ashes from this tiny casket beside me shall become part of the stone 
walls of the home he loved and was helping with his little hands to 
build ; and a pinch of them shall pass into the tree and rose I set up 
for him in place of a dead stone. So even that which was his earthly 
form shall go on in life and helpfulness; a part of daily comfort, a 
part of perennial grace to them who carry him in their hearts. The 
shade, the fruit, the flowers will be literal part of him; givers of 
gentle gifts as he should have been—and through them still shall be. 

All this would be unbearable to say, unless it might be that what 
has so comforted two heavy hearts may comfort more. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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It is a good many years now 
since 7he Led-Horse Claim surprised 
us all, and set Mary Hallock Foote safely 
within the inner circle of the best Western writers. 
Since that time Mrs. Foote has written on, quietly, 
slowly, unflurried by success, uncheapened by the general adultera- 
tion of the market, with long pauses between stories—just enough, 
in fact, to keep her in grateful remembrance among such as really 
care. It is more than pleasant to find her very latest book one of the 
very best, both as to its humanity and its art, that she has ever writ- 
ten ; and distinctly superior to some of her earlier work. Zhe Prodi- 
gal is a powerful, clear-cut, almost virile story of the San Francisco 
water-front a generation ago; its theme the making of a man—from 
an outcast ne’er-do-well. The strength, the repression, and yet the 
fineness of touch which mark this story are decidedly uncommon. 
No one, I think, has ever written a more compelling story of San 
Francisco. It is grateful, too, to find here Mrs. Foote’s own always 
attractive illustrations, the missing of which from several of her 
books reminds one of the little boy’s definition: ‘*‘ Salt’s what makes 
your potato taste bad when you don't put none on.’”’ Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


The fifth volume in the fine and really important ‘‘Story of MORE 







the West series,’’ which has so often been praised in these “STORY OF 
difficult pages, is Zhe Story of the Soldier, by Gen. Geo. A. THE’ WEST.” 


Forsythe. Without the literary grace of Hough or Shinn, at least, 
among his predecessors, Gen. Forsythe has wide knowledge of his 
subject, a soldierly pride in ‘‘his people,” and that intimacy of ex- 
perience which entitles him to write an authoritative volume. It is, 
indeed, a ‘‘Story ’’ well worth writing ; a heroic story, despite blots 
and meannesses not mentioned here but common to human history. 
If the American regular army has not been fairly appreciated—as it 
certainly has not—it has here a handsome testimonial, all the more 
worth while because it is so full of interesting facts the average 
intelligent American does not know. Gen. Forsythe’s book is prob- 
ably the best broad ‘“‘story’’ yet printed of the growth of our 
brave little regular army from the colonial days till now, its char- 
acter, its organization, its life and exploits. Very properly—both for 
the scope of this series and the fact that the major achievement and 
training-ground of our army has been on the frontier—the bulk of the 
book is given to a fair picture of post-life and Indian fighting in the 
West. It is gratifying to see justice done Crook and Custer, two of 
the men the army has reason to be proudest of in all the century’s 
roster; and to the patient heroism of the bronzed fellows who 
learned in the frontier school. 

Gen. Forsythe’s interesting volume should not be marred by 
several things which we may hope to see remedied in a later edition. 
In the editor’s preface one of the two first ‘‘ American’”’ explorers of 
the far West is disfigured in ‘“‘ Lewis and Clarke.’”’ ‘The discovery 
of gold in California in 1847”’ (p. 63) is not exactly what we look for 
in a reputable book. To quote R. I. Dodge’s brutal and ignorant 
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outgiving about Indians as authoritative, is absurd, as Col. Dodge 
was about as high an authority as “‘ Ouida’? might be. His state- 
ment about the training of Indian children (p. 200) is as stupida 
mendacity as I ever sawintype. The chapter on “‘Arizona and the 
Apache”’ starts off with four pages which might be forgiven in a 
schoolboy’s composition, but not in a sober book. They are full of 
blunders of spelling and of fact, and betray no digestion of the facts 
There was no such person as “ Estevancio,”’ 


no such place as “‘ Vocapa,”’ no annihilation of 4000 Navajos by the 


French (or anyone else) in 1698. Mendoza was not a governor; Coro- 


nado—nor anyone else—‘‘ occupied this country in 1540-’50.”" There 
was no Spanish “‘ attempt to enslave the Apaches,” nor anything re- 


sembling it. 


General Forsythe will do well to rewrite this chapter 


with more regard to the proved historic truth. As to his repeated 
assurance that the Regular Army, officer and enlisted man, is the 
**best,’”’ “‘the most thoroughly devoted and ever and always the 
most staunch and loyal citizen of the republic,”’ it is just as well 


for a soldier to think so. But fortunatel 


ton & Co., 72 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 
Mrs. Eva Emery Dye’s McLoughlin and Old Oregon has 


SLAUGHTER 
OF THE 


been warmly commended in these pages. 


it is not true. D. Apple- 


Maugre certain 


INNOCENTS. faults, it is a creditable book of and from the West. So 
much cannot be said for her school version, Vol. VII in a ‘‘ Western 


Series of Readers.’’ 


The kindest verdict is that her Stories of 


Oregon was probably done on a “‘ rush order’’ to sell to school-boards 


that know no better. 


To teach children the sort of Brummagem ig- 


norance and falsehood which marks the introductory chapters, and 


the crudeness of the whole, is nothing short of a sin. 


I have never 


seen in print a more unredeemed and ridiculous muddle than this 


book makes of its early ‘‘ history.”’ 


A merciless revision might 


make it decent and honest to put before young Americans; but for 
its present state its author and its publishers have every right to 
blush. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 


FOREST 
AND 


WATER. 


A book of genuine importance, despite minor carelessnesses 
in production, is Forest and Water, by Abbot Kinney of 
Los Angeles, vice-president of the American Forestry Asso- 


ciation, and a well known, expert and tireless crusader for the pro- 


tection of our forests. 


Of this most vital matter to all California— 


so much neglected only because so many of us are greenhorns in the 
country, and as yet ignorant of its real nature and necessities—Mr. 
Kinney gives the fullest and most adequate presentations yet; and 
supplementary chapters on cognate themes by such competent per- 
sons as H. Hawgood, Jas. D. Schuyler, Geo. H. Maxwell, J. B. Lip- 
pincott, T. S. Van Dyke, C. F. Holder, A. H. Koebig, and others, 


do much to round out the volume. 
tones are given. 


A large number of excellent half- 
For its substantial merits the book deserves to 


have had rather more care in styleand a good deal more in the proof- 
reading. ‘The Post Pub. Co., Los Angeles. 


A BETTER 


BOOK ABOUT 


Very decidely the best of all the swarm of popular publica- 
tions (mostly catchpenny volumettes) which have dealt with 


THE MISSIONS. “the Missions,’”’ is Chas. F. Carter’s Missions of Nueva 
California, the meat of which was first published in this magazine 
in 1897. Of the matter as originally written, with a few—too few— 
additions, Mr. Carter and his publishers have made a personable 
book which in appearance as well as in content is easily at the head 
of its class. A substantial post folio, on good paper, soundly 
bound, it gives all the historical information (digested from Hittell 


and Bancroft) the average reader is likely to ask even about so fascin- 
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ating a theme as this is; anda large amount of illustration. Mr. 
Carter’s own water-colors are sympathetic; but in matters of fact 
and history, good photographs would be much more reliable. It is 
a mistake, also, to leave the sentation of the Missions five years 
old. Mr. Carter has thought it wise to leave these remarkable mon- 
uments as he saw them ; but it would have been better to bring the 
view up to somewhere near the date of publication. In several of the 
more important Missions there have been very radical changes in 
five years. Nor is the conspectus of the Mission régime true, so far 
as concerns the relations between missionaries and the Indians. The 
latter were never enslaved. They have been in a hundred-fold worse 
serfdom under us than they were under the Franciscans. The only 
object of criticising so earnest—and in general so worthy—a book as 
Mr. Carter’s is the hope that he may make the like criticism impossi- 
ble for the later editions into which it is likely torun. For it may be 
repeated that of all the output on the California Missions this is 
much the best. Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. $1.50. 


A civilized person of course knows off-hand what toexpect THE 


of a book whose title is Rudyard Reviewed. Self-cata- NEW 


logued on its cover for immature, vulgar and “ unrecog- 

nized,’’ it does not belie its ticketing. Sewing-circle rhetoric and 
grammar, smug conceit and a thrilling barrenness of humor and 
horse sense are the minor earmarks of perhaps the funniest book ever 
published, even by a gentleman surprised and grieved that the world 
should listen to Kipling instead of tohim. It is, of course, printed 
at the author’sexpense ; and we may take his word for it that his 
name is W. J. Peddicord, and his home in Portland, Ore. Probably 
he knows. How Dickens would have reveled in that onomatopceic 
name! ‘ Reviewing’’ is a cheerful word in mouths which do not 
know its meaning. That Mr. Peddicord doesn’t, his preface and in- 
troduction are witness even to those so unhumorous as to slight the 
rest of his book. He deals deadly Portland satire upon Americans 
so cringing as to see any literary merit in the work of a man who 
found fault with a country which could produce a Peddicord. The 
Webfoot Oracle realizes the bad taste, caddishness and servility of 
the world in general and his countrymen in particular, but is willing 
to instruct them in literary taste and self-respect. The stripling from 
India (as he was when he wrote the bumptious American Notes) had 
a time of thinking the Yankees were not so smart as Kipling; the 
gentleman from Oregon deems them less wise than Peddicord. So 
disproportionate notice of Mr. Peddicord’s deliverance is not casual. 
His book should be in every library—for as a people we need hum- 
bling. And if any horrid Britishers should ever see it, they would 
probably be careful never to criticise a country patrolled by a loaded 
Peddicord. The author, Portland. : 


It would be late in the day to analyze David Harum, which THE 
has been taken “‘ for better or for worse,’”’ by most readers “SCA 
already ; the question of its popularity being definitely set- 
tled, and the question of its deserts to be popular only less so. But 
it is contemporaneous to speak of the handsome new “illustrated 
edition,’’ with full-pages by Clinedinst, and text-drawings by C. D. 
Farrant, and an introduction telling of the author who did not live 
to know of the enormous sales of his only book. D. Appleton & Co., 
72 Fifth avenue, New York. $2.00. 


Good clergyman, good fisherman, good lover of mature not DAY 
too unmitigated, Henry Van Dyke is a friendly figure among BY 
those by whom “‘of the making of books there is no end.”’ 

He has written many, and all good in their sort; all human and 
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genuine and gentle. From his works Rev. Geo. S. Webster has com- 
piled a book of good daily quotations under title of The Friendly 
Year. It is a good deal for one man to have enabled so amiable a 
calendar. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth avenue, New York. 


$1.25. 
That clever and judicious new “‘ Philosopher Press,” in 


LITTLE Darkest Wausau, Wis. “» is turning out some of the most at- 
EDITIONS. tractive editions issuing from any house. Robert Louis 


Stevenson’s A Lodging for the Night is done in a really exquisite 
little volume, on Dickinson hand-made paper, 600 copies. No less at- 
tractive is the make-up of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s almost classic 
Jenny, also limited to 600 copies, and on hand-made paper. Such 
faithful and artistic workmanship as this merits recognition ina 
commercialized age. Each book sells at $2. Van Vechten & Ellis, 


Wausau, Wis. 


THE CRADLE Among them that love strong work and true work, Flora 
OF THE Annie Steel has her audience waiting with good appetite. 


GODS. Her grasp of the strange romance of India, and her power 
to make it live for us upon the printed page are as rare as they are 
startling. In all the writing rout there are very few of so much 
mastery. Zhe Hosts of the Lord, her latest novel, is another strong 
and vital piece of work, as fullof humanity and grip as it is of 
knowledge, a story to make one grateful that all literature isn’t yet 
a puppet-show. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. 
$1.50. 


A curious novel of the mountaineers of Kentucky and Ten- 


“SPELLS” nessee, a generation ago, is Emma Rayner’s Visiting the 
AND GORE. Sin. Her colonial romances have had success, and here 


Miss Rayner strikes a new lead. One would dislike to settle among 
the sort of people with the complicated habits of witchcraft, abduc- 
tion and bloody murder that Miss Rayner’s characters have, or to 
fancy that they exist quite so raw; but she vouches for them in her 
preface. At any rate the plot is intricate and grisly enough to rout 
the most hardened out of sleep. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
$1.50. 

Like an even more noted personage, Rhoda Broughton 


KIND OF “ Moves in a mysterious way 


PEOPLE. Her wonders to perform.” 

Unto this date I do not know whom she meant to cast as heroine of 
Foes-in-Law; for ‘“‘ Lettice,’’ who starts out to be, as a most proper 
person, becomes a precious prig as she meanders ; and ‘‘ Marie,’’ the 
unspeakable Philistine of a Philistine crowd, is attempted to be 
wheedled into our affections in fullness of time. The chiefest satis- 
faction of an outsider in reading this book must be, I should say, 
the reflection that if there really are such people they are the very 
ones who would like it. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New 
York. $1.50. 


From out the literally astounding mass of his famous 


EUGENE column in the Chicago Daily News, in which the vast 


FIELD. majority of his works first appeared, his friend Slason 
Thompson has selected two further volumes, aggregating well over 
500 pages, of Eugene Field’s humor and pathos and general irre- 
pressibleness. Of Field’s productivity Mr. Thompson remarks that 
the Sharps and Flats column (from which the book takes its title) 
averaged 2000 words a day, six days a week, for twelve years—a little 
matter of seven and a half million words. That would make from 
75 to 100 sizable books—but fortunately does not. The present 
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volume contains much that may be worth saving per se, and much 
that certainly would not be saved for any mute inglorious Milton. 
But as Mr. Field wrote himself very widely into public affection, it is 
well to preserve these supplementary readings, which are eminently 
Fieldian. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth avenue, New York. 
2 vols. $2.50. 


The whimsy cleverness of Oliver Herford is by now so “RELISHED 
much a household word that a book all by him—text as well BY THE 
as illustrations—is sure of general welcome. His Over- WISEST MEN.” 
heard in a Garden is about as funny as usual—and that is perhaps all 
that need be said. Of Herford one feels much as the Kentuckian 
did about another familiar spirit: ‘‘ Bad, suh? The’ ain’¢ no bad 
whisky, suh! But some is better than other, suh!’’ So all Her- 
ford’s gracious nonsense is welcome in a world which has too little. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.25. 


Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable, by Ernest Crosby, does ONE 
not belie its name. ‘The format is scriptural enough, and SPEAKS 
the “‘talk’’ as abundantly plain as one could desire, and as OUT. 
Mr. Crosby is becoming known for. His deliverances are as revolu- 
tionary as some of the pages of the book which has most kindled 
him. Some are no doubt /vo revolutionary. But by-and-large his 
volume is at least stimulant to thought and an awakener of altruism. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Very suggestive in text of the pleasant (if willful) hamor ANOTHER 
of her Elizabeth and Her German Garden, is this popular GREENAWAY 
but mysteriously nameless author’s 7he April Baby's Book BOOK. 
of Tunes. It is beautifully dressed, with real Kate Greenaway illus- 
trations, and all the general daintiness of make-up that traditionally 
accompanies them. ‘The mother, snowed in with her three children, 
in tragi-comic desperation to amuse them, sets to tunes of her own 
nine of the familiar nursery rhymes, like ‘‘ Jack and Jill,’’ “‘ Little 
Miss Muffett,’”’ and so on. The tunes I am no judge of; but the 
beauty of the book and the sympathy of the text—albeit rather con- 
scious—will make it as amusing to other children as to those of the 
story. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


The Wild Animal Play isa natural outcome of the deserved THE HERO 
popularity of Ernest Seton-Thompson’s three noble books— BEASTS 
Wild Animals 1 Have Known, Biography of a Grizzly and AT PLAY. 
Trail of the Sandhill Stag. The chief heroes of these classic 
stories are here brought in as the dramatis persone of a little parlor 
comedietta for young children. They will enjoy it, and perhaps 
gather useful lessons by their fun; though I would certainly rather 
have a child absorb this author’s stories—as any proper child can— 
than his very off-hand rhymes. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York ; 

C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. 50 cents. 


It is more than agreeable to note a step forwardin the per- “IDYLS 
formance marked by Charles Keeler’s latest volume of OF 
verse, /dyls of Eldorado. A tasteful volume, decorated by ELDORADO.” 
Mrs. Keeler with designs from California wild-flowers, it shows a 
measurable advance in maturity, in breadth and in the command 
of technique, over his former work. There isa notable gain in the 
rhythmic quality of the lines, as well as more certainty and scope 
of expression. If anyone deserves to succeed, Mr. Keeler does. A.M. 
Robertson, 126 Post street, San Francisco. $1.25. 

Cuas. F. Lummis, 
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AZUSA. 


BY CHAS. AMADON MOODY. 


N the spring of 1887, the tide of the “‘ great boom’”’ in South- 
eru California, not yet quite at its full flood, was rising 
with a rapidity and volume sufficiently amazing. Toward 

the end of March of that year, a brief and by no 
means flowery advertisement appeared in one of the 
daily papers, announcing that a part of the ‘* Azusa 
Rancho”’ had been laid out as a town-site, and that 
sale of lots would be opened on the first day of April 
at the office of the Azusa Land and Water Co., in 
Los Angeles. A few promises as to sidewalks, streets 
and sewerage (all of which were later fully kept) followed, 
and the advertisement closed by giving the prices at which 

) lots would be sold. 
There was absolutely nothing of the “‘ boom’’ character about 
this concise business notice, and none were more surprised at 
its effect than the officers of the company. For at the hour of open- 
ing business on the morning appointed, a string of waiting men 
stretched from the office doorway down a flight of stairs, out into the 
street and on down the street around the corner. Many of them had 
been standing there since daybreak, while not a few had actually 
camped there all night to be sure of an early choice of lots. Belated 
comers were eagerly offering cash prices for a place in the line, the 
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amount increas- 
ing rapidly as the 
place sought for 
was nearer to the 
front of the line. 
As an eye-witness 
(and participant) 
said to me a few 
days since, ‘‘You’d 
a thought every- 
body’d go? to have 
lots in Azusa and 
there wasn’t goin’ 
to be enough to go 
‘round. But there 
was.”’ 

That day’s sales 
amounted to $206,- 
000, at least one- 
third cash being 
paid in each case. 
A little later—an 
excursion having 
been run to the 
prospective city 
meanw hile an 
auction sale was 
held of such lots 
as the Company 
did not wish to 
reserve for itself, 
and over $40,000 
more was realized 
from this. 

This was the 
birth of what is 
now the thriving 
and attractive lit- 
tle city of Azusa. 
When these sales 
were made, abso- 
lutely nothing was 
there — except the 
survey-stakes — to 
distinguish the fu- 
ture city from mile 
after mile of uncul- 
tivated barrenness 
around it. Hund- 
reds of other such 
towns were start- 
ed, during that 
wild speculation, 
quite as promising 
on paper. Most of 
them never got 
beyond the paper 
stage ; some grew 
amazingly for a 
brief space, only 
to wither to noth- 
ingness with the 
pricking of the 
bubble; a few 
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have grown and prospered steadily, though at a less furious gait 
than was expected by the men who sat up all night to get “first 
pick’’ of the lots. Of this select few was Azusa. 

It is worth while in passing toask why this attempt to found a town 
should have succeeded while so many others failed. The explanation 
is to be found under three heads. In the first place, the town-site 
was well chosen ; that is, there were good reasons why a town should 
grow up at this point rather than another. These reasons will 
appear in the course of this article. They depend upon the plac- 
ing of the city with relation to the San Gabriel Cafion and the 
Azusa Valley. From the cafion comes the water which makes 
industry safe and profitable, and in the cafion is mile after mile 
of delightfvl summering ground, which is to be reached only by 
way of Azusa. The low ranges of hills which shut in the val- 
ley on two sides, so divert the drying, dust-laden desert winds 
that they rarely reach this point, while the valley opens freely to- 
ward the Pacific, from which a deliciously cooling breeze may be 
counted on every day through the warm season. The delightful 
climate of Southern California is known the world over; Azusa has 
the very choicest slice of that perfect climate. This fact, together 
with the delightful drives to every point of the compass, over roads 
which need not shrink from comparison with any in the State, and 
the comfortable hotel accommodations, make Azusa a most attract- 
ive point for visitors, and one which should be included in the itin- 


erary of every tourist. And Azusa is, besides, the natural shipping 
and supply point for the whole fertile and prosperous valley. This 
has resulted in a development of business facilities beyond what 








THE HOTEL AZUSA. 





L. A. Eng. Co. A SHADY DRIVE. Photo. by Ah Gow. 


would normally be expected in a city of this size, and an extension 
of trade to include lines not usually found outside of the larger busi- 
ness centers. Secondly, its original founders had both the means 
and the disposition to carry out their promises as to early im- 
provements. And, finally, there has been from the start a notable 
development of public spirit—that ‘“‘ every-man-do-his-share”’ habit 
—which is of such importance in forwarding community interests. 

Azusa —since 1899 an incorporated city—is on the main line of 
the Santa Fé railroad, about twenty-five miles east of Los Angeles. 
It is just at the eastern edge of the broad and barren *‘ wash”’ of the 
San Gabriel river, and nestles right up to the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre range, broken at this point by the long and winding cafion of 
the San Gabriel. 

It takes its name—a combination of sibilants and vowels which 
strikes on most ears as slightly humorous, and thereby the easier to 
remember—from the valley in which it lies. This has been known as 
the Azusa Valley since the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary; but if any man really knows the derivation and meaning of 
the name, such search as this writer could make did not reveal him, 
or rather every person questioned had a different explanation for it. 
According to one, Azusa meant a “ by-path,’”’ the Indians so 
naming it as somewhat out of the usual line of travel; another ex- 
plained it as ‘‘a lost or hidden place,’’ another had heard that it 
signified ‘* pleasant water,’’ while a fourth translated it as ‘‘a large 
family.”’ 

At any rate the Azusa Valley is good to look upon. Shut in on the 
north by the huge and abrupt uplift of the Sierra Madre range, to 
the east by the San José hills, and to the south by the low Puente 
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hills, it opens broadly to the west upon the San Gabriel Valley. 
When atmospheric conditions are favorable, one may look out, from 
certain elevated points, across the miles of intervening land and 
ocean, clear to Santa Catalina Island. Always Mounts San Bernard- 
ino and San Antonio (‘* Old Baldy’’) loom up to the east and north- 
east, grimly bare and rugged or brilliantly snow-clad. Always the 
valley itself lies shining in the sun with its miles on miles of well 
kept orange and lemon groves, among which are hidden scores of de- 
lightful homes. The peaceful and fertile landscape is the just and 
proper setting to the prosperous, contented, yet progressive, com- 
munity that has grown and is growing there. 

A generation or so ago, ‘‘ when the Gringo came,’’ much of this 
valley was owned—and the rest of it claimed—by one man, who held 
the title by Mexican grant. He claimed to own ‘“‘as far as he could 
see’ from some point on his land, and to own besides the entire flow 
of the San Gabriel river. Great vineyards he had in those days, and 
a winery from which sounds of reveling were sometimes heard for 
miles away, and flocks and herds and many possessions. But one 
straggling settler after another came, disputing title to part of his 
claim, both as to the land and as to the water, without which the land 
was all but worthless. The questions arising were discussed for 
many a year in the courts of law and out of them. 

There is no room here to write of the details of that struggle, nor 
of how the mortgage given to raise money to carry it on finally 
swept away from him who wished to own all even that to which his 
title was good. It was disastrous to him, but a disaster brought on 
by himself, and one which made it possible for the development of 
that fertile tract to be carried on to the advantage of many hundreds 
of families. 

Although a certain amount of water is obtained from other sources 
—notably by ‘“‘development”’ during the three dry years just ended 
—the prosperity of the Azusa Valley (and therefore of the city) has 
depended mainly upon the supply of water yielded by the San 
Gabriel river, and the ownership and division of this supply is there- 
fore the very kernel of things. This has been finally adjusted—and 
the settlement confirmed by the courts—on the basis of the water 
belonging to certain lands and being inseparable from them. The 
entire flow of the river is delivered at the mouth of San Gabriel 
Cafion by the San Gabriel Electric Company (of which further men- 
tion will be made) to the control of the ‘‘ Committee of Nine.’’ This 
body is made up of representatives of the different districts which 
are entitled to receive water from the river, and on it rests the re- 
sponsibility of apportioning the water exactly in accordance with the 
rights of each district. Without going minutely into the exact frac- 
tional distribution of the water, it may be said that the city of Azusa 
and the territory directly tributary to it are entitled to about two- 
thirds of the entire flow of the river. In normal years this gives 
ample supply for every purpose, and even in the driest seasons there 
is nothing like a water-famine. 
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It will be seen that the ownership and control of the water supply 
are not held by any individuals, few or many, but by the community 
as a whole. There is no such thing, in this locality, as the ownership 
of the water apart from the land, the courts having held that the water 
is appurtenant to the land. This does not mean, of course, that the 
owner of land may not use the water rightfully pertaining to it in 
such reasonable manner as he sees fit. It does mean that neither 
individual nor corporation can get control of the water supply 
apart from the land, and either divert it entirely or lay heavy taxes 
upon the land-owners for the privilege of using the necessary water. 
This appears to be as near to a satisfactory solution of the water- 
right question as has yet been worked out. 

The summer flow of the San Gabriel river, in normal years, ranges 
between one thousand and fifteen hundred miner’s inches. During 
the period of excessively short winter rainfall from which Southern 
California has just emerged, the supply has at times fallen consider- 
ably below this standard. Yet here, as elsewhere, this seeming mis- 
fortune has proved a blessing but thinly disguised ; for the threatened 
shortage in the water supply from existing sources has stimulated the 
search forothers. The result has been the development in the Azusa 
Valley alone (by means of wells driven to a depth of from 100 to 150 
feet) of water conservatively estimated to amount to 600 miner’s 
inches. This new supply, since it was developed mostly at the end 
of sucha “dry spell’? as has not before occurred in the history of 
Southern California, may be assumed to be practically independent 
of weather conditions. How great an addition to the resources of the 
community this is may be judged from the fact that one miner’s inch of 
water is worth, on the average, about $1,000. Or to show the effect- 
iveness for the purpose of cultivation of such a supply as 600 miner’s 
inches, one need only recall that one ‘‘ miner’s inch’? means a flow of 
about nine gallons of water per minute. Now, since (roughly speak- 
ing) there are seven anda half gallons to the cubic foot, and 43,560 
square feet to the acre, it follows that the water developed in the 
Azusa Valley is sufficient to flood one acre to the depth of one foot 
every sixty minutes, or to cover 24 acres to the same depth each day. 

The greater part of the Azusa Valley was long ago proved to be 
specially adapted for raising citrus fruits, by reason of the character 
of soil, almost complete freedom from frost—-for ten years past, 
whatever damage may have been done elsewhere, Azusa oranges 
have sold at the top notch and have been entirely free from frost— 
and ample supply of irrigating water. This is today, and will 
doubtless continue to be the leading industry. The Washington 
Navel and the Valencia Late oranges make up the bulk of the crop, 
which is growing larger and more profitable every year. There 
are some large lemon orchards which pay well, and the Tangerine 
and Mandarin oranges, as well as the Pomelo, have their friends 


and with reason. 
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The packing and marketing of the fruit are done almost wholly on 
the coéperative basis. 

The Azusa Citrus Association packs and ships the great bulk of the 
crop in the immediate vicinity of Azusa, and there are similar organ- 
izations at other convenient points in the valley. As illustrating 
the rapid growth of the industry, it is interesting to note that the 
pack of the Association is this year about five times as large as in 
1895-6, when it was organized. The pack of the Association, together 
with that of the Associations at Glendora and Irwindale, is marketed 
through the A. C. G. (Azusa-Covina-Glendora) Fruit Exchange, 
whose headquarters are at Azusa, this being a member of the South- 
ern California Fruit Exchange. The A.C.G. Fruit Exchange will 
market this year about 1000 carloads of oranges and not far from 150 
carloads of lemons. This is about one-twentieth of the entire orange 
and lemon crop of California. It is too early yet to give figures of 
the cash value of this season’scrop, but last year the A. C. G. Fruit 
Exchange received about $320,000 for the fruit handled. 








Eng. by L. A. Eng. Co. Photo. by Schuell. 
A FOUR-DOLLAR ORANGE CROP ON A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD TREE. 
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How thoroughly satisfactory coéperative methods have proved 
to the growers of the Azusa Valley may be easily inferred from the 
unanimity with which they have joined their Associations. 

Individual returns from orange groves vary largely. Quite as much 
as any other fruit, and more than most, the orange requires con- 
stant, intelligent care and liberal treatment. But given these—and 
the right kind of trees, location and soil to start with—and the re- 
turns are certainly satisfying. Here, for instance, are a few taken 
almost at random from the immediate vicinity of Azusa: 

10 acres, mostly Valencias, 8 years old, paid last 
OD na dsithascoxcusccerssiatmeanbeh baakeiaaeidaimebienee $2,745 


20 acres Washington Navels, paid year before last 
$3,048, last year 


35 acres, Navels and Valencias, paid year before 
last $4,609, last year 


These may fairly enough be called average returns and do not in- 
clude such specially good results as the five-acre orchard which last 
year paid $2,850, nor the banner two acres, the crop of which sold last 
year for $2,008 ; nor the tangerine orchard which last year paid over 
$700 per acre, and will do even better this year. Yet it is well to em- 
phasize the fact that such “average returns’’ cannot be obtained 
with careless or incompetent or shiftless management. It takesa 
man of brains and industry to make a commercial success of orange- 
growing, and takes most of his time, too. But if there is any calling 
in life of which this is not true, it has escaped the notice of an eayer 
multitude who are clamoring for it. 

Strawberries have been a decided success at Azusa, and shipments 
of this fruit are made nearly every month of the year. One grower 
picked from two acres last year 16,000 boxes, which he sold for $800. 
The cost of cultivation, irrigating and picking was about $300, leav- 
ing a net /profit for the two acres of $500. I heard of 2% acres of 
strawberries which paid in one year $1400, but this was quoted as a 
most uncommon figure. It seems to be agreed, however, that straw- 
berries will pay from $200 to $300 an acre one year with another. 
They require plenty of water, however, and unless ample irrigation 
can be had, a strawberry patch is worse than useless. 

One of the most interesting points in the neighborhood of Azusa is 
the plant of the San Gabriel Electric Company, which takes the entire 
San Gabriel river at a point some six miles up the river (having now 
built a dam to bed-rock to make sure that no water gets away), carries 
it six miles through tunnels, culverts and pipes, then lets it drop four 
hundred feet to drive water-wheels which generate electricity. The 
power thus generated varies with the flow of the river, but averages 
2,500 to 3,000 horse-power. This is transmitted to Los Angeles, 23 
miles away, where it helps run the street-cars, and light the city and 
drive the machinery in various manufacturing establishments. No 
attempt at full description is possible here. I may barely quote, 
froma competent_engineer, the" statement that “‘ the Azusa-Los An- 
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geles transmission is in 
some respects the most 
remarkable to be found 
on the Pacific Coast, if 
not in America.”’ 

Another most inter- 
esting feature of Azusa 
is the factory of the 
Ice and Cold Storage 
Company. Here 12,500 
gallons of distilled and 
filtered water is daily 
transformed by the am- 
monia-vapor process in- 
to shining blocks of ice. 
The power necessary 
for this factory is main- 
ly supplied by the water 
already used for generat- 
GOLD NUGGETS—ACTUAL SIZE. ing the electric energy 
mentioned in the last paragraph. In addition to this there is a 
seventy horse-power steam plant for auxiliary use. The capacity of 
the factory is 50 tons daily. Its whole output, except the compara- 
tively small quantity required for local consumption in Azusa, goes 
to the Santa Fé railroad, under a contract for a term of years, this 
factory supplying all the ice used by the Santa Fé onits line between 
Barstow and Los Angeles, and Los Angeles and San Diego. The 
accompanying photograph of the great storage room of this factory 
is a somewhat unusual picture, but gives no idea of what cold work 
went to its taking. 

Evidently enough, the San Gabriel Cafion has made it possible for 
Azusa to become what it is, since without the water gathered in that 
long and winding watershed, no such cultivation of the valley could 
have taken place, but the cafion helps the prosperity of Azusa in other 
ways—may yet bring it sud- 





den growth far beyond any 
present expectation. For 
many years a small but toler- 
ably regular quantity of pla- 
cer gold has been found in 
the cafion, and a number of 
men have employed them- 
selves either in obtaining the 
“dust” and “‘nuggets,’’ or in 
searching for the quartz veins 
from which place the gold 
présumably came. The gold- 


hunting has not been profit- SECTION SANTA FE DEPOT AND GROUNDS. 
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able on the whole -——has probably not even paid good days’ wages. 
though a single nugget worth more than $60 has been found, and 
very many such smaller ones as those photographed. There is 
now a report that veins carrying both tin and gold have been 
found in the cafion, and that there is a prospect of the development 
of paying mines. Some very fine specimens of copper ore have also 
been recently discovered, and there are those sanguine enough to 
talk of a probable great copper mine. If these things, or any of 
them should come about, Azusa would try to endure with equa- 
nimity the great rush of business from them, but she is not yet lying 
awake nights planning for it. 

Of more practical value just now is the fact that the thirty odd 
miles of cafion, winding right up to San Antonio, furnish most at 
tractive summer-ground for visitors from far and near. ‘There are 
two points at which there is a regular provision for entertaining 
visitors, one about 14 miles up the cafion, and another about 20 miles. 
Daily stage goes as far as the first point the year round, while 
through the summer season a second stage makes the longer trip. 
The trout-fishing is specially good in the upper San Gabriel, the Los 
Angeles Creel Club having 
one cabin there, and the 
Pasadena Bait Club having 
two. These two organiza- 
tions have of late years 
turned their attention to 
re-stocking the stream, 65,- 
000 young trout having 
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been put in during the last three years. Altogether the attractions 
of the cafion in summer are sufficient to make its summer popula- 
tion run regularly up to six or seven hundred. 

Azusa is but a littlecity, just under a thousand according to the 
last census, but it plans to be bigger, and is now far better equipped 
and more “‘citified’’ than many a place of greater size. This is 
largely due to the general diffusion of an effective civic pride, not 
the kind which merely talks about what a good place it is, but the less 
common variety that is willing to get out and hustle and bend united 
backs to the task of doing the things needful to make it continually 
a bette: and more attractive place. One may note specially the good 
sidewalks, the sewerage system, the half dozen church bodies, the 
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electric lights, the excellent school, the large hotel ( just refitted and 
now in compet_nt hands), the orderly, well housed and finely stocked 
stores, the sound and well managed bank, the entirely creditable 
weekly paper, and, last but not least, the Chamber of Commerce, 
with a membership which seemed to this writer to include everyone 
in town, and all active. 

Azusa has no “ palatial mansions,’ 
millionaires, nor any paupers; no opportunities for amassing rapid 
wealth, but ample room for profitable employment of brains, indus- 
try and capital. All the world knows—or should know by this time 
—that Southern California is the corner best worth living in, all 
things considered, and every resident of Azusa (with some others) is 
agreed that no city of approximately its size can match up with 
Azusa. At any rate it is worth a visit from all and sundry. 
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